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In proposing a practical program for the social 
studies, looking toward a solution of youth problems, 


the school administrator must interpret the words, — 


“practical program,’’ to mean such a program as may 
be introduced into, and consistently maintained 
throughout a public school system for such a period 
of time as will permit measurable results to accrue. 
Such a program involves due consideration for adult 
opinion outside the school, an appraisal of the pro- 
fessional training, ability and experience of the teach- 
ing staff, a survey of available facilities and materials 
for teaching and studying, and an intelligent under- 
standing of youth, both as individuals and as a part 
of such a society as that in which they live today. 

My first suggestion is that the program be shaped 
in the light of the needs of the individual pupil, and 
that an effort be made to understand the individual 
as well as to meet the problems of the individual. 
Emphasis in the social studies has been placed too 
exclusively upon group tendencies, group trends, and 
gtoup problems. Self-knowledge and self-mastery on 
the part of the individual are essential stepping stones 
toward the social understanding and social mastery 
which we are setting today as goals, not only for 
social science, but also for all education. The indi- 
vidual who does not understand himself and who has 
not learned to guide his own life intelligently can 
scarcely be expected to understand others and to con- 
a effectively to the improvement of social con- 
trols. 


An intelligent effort to guide students in the solu- 


tion of their problems must, obviously, be based upon 
an adequate understanding of youth, and of the prob- 
lems with which youth is confronted. To suggest a 
program for a public school system that will give an 
intelligent appraisal of the children and their prob- 
lems at all grade levels is a task in itself. It must, for 
the purposes of this Paper, be covered by the demand 
that there shall be an adequate provision of individual 
and group guidance and counseling. Moreover, in 
order that this guidance function shall go on simul- 
taneously with, and as an integral part of the learning 
process, social studies teachers must be able to ap- 
praise human nature and social processes in an ac- 
curate and effective manner. Only in such a learning 
situation will the youth problem emerge into the con- 
sciousness of either the teacher or the student. Until 
it does emerge, and both teacher and pupil are con- 
scious of it, we cannot hope for a solution. 

After provision has been made in the program for 
an understanding of the child and his problems, 
through an adequate system of guidance and coun- 
seling, we must next make provision for as adequate 
an understanding as is possible for the teachers to 
have of the nature of the society in which the child 
lives. Little contribution of value is likely to be made 
by teachers wholly, or even partially, unconscious of 
the problems and challenges of modern life. The ad- 
ministrator, as part of his peogten, will necessarily 
include adequate agencies for orienting and inform- 


ing his staff in the problems of modern society. This 
means that he must provide adequate libraries, includ- 
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ing current magazines and periodicals, and set up 
situations in which his teachers have frequent con- 
tacts with stimulating and competent students of 
public affairs. All of these agencies must be supple- 
mented by individual study, forum and panel discus- 
sions in which the teachers themselves participate, and 
by committee activities of an informative and stimu- 
lating character. 

As for the program itself, no live curriculum as it 
exists in actual practice can be imprisoned and de- 
picted adequately in a paper. If it is truly functioning 
in the lives of individuals, it is as plastic as the human 
beings for whose growth it is organized, and as vari- 
able as the world in which they live. All one can 
hope to do is to present the dead skeleton upon which 
the living organism is built, and around which it 
functions. Such a skeleton will necessarily consist of 
some statement of goals or objectives, the titles at the 
grade levels which indicate the general scope of ma- 
terials covered, and such incidental discussion of 
techniques and procedures as may be presented in the 
brief confines of a short article. 

The social studies program should be evolved in 
the light of general principles. These may be stated 
as follows: 

All life is a process of growth, and the school if 
it is to serve child life effectively must embody that 
essential characteristic of life. It must also be com- 
prehensive, touching life at all angles, and it must 
be developed around the child, both as a present and 
a future member of society as the central point of 
interest. Since we live in a democratic social order, 
our school curriculum must be based upon, and must 
exemplify democratic principles and processes in the 
method of development, in content, and in its appli- 
cation in teaching procedure. In harmony with these 
principles, the program should make possible a con- 
tinuous, progressively codrdinated series of experi- 
ences which shall be in keeping with present day 
philosophy of education, and which shall be a vital 
and meaningful part of the everyday life of the youth 
in our current civilization, enabling them more fully 
to organize, integrate, and interpret all their life ex- 
periences, and increasingly to achieve a continuous 
reconstruction of experience, or growth. 

In setting up these experiences for the elementary 
school, the general objectives to be kept in mind are 
the following: 

1. Health—To provide those experiences 
most likely to develop a wholesome attitude to- 
ward health and a growing ability to practice 
simple health habits independently. 

2. Citizenship—To develop the ability to par- 
ticipate in those activities most likely to build 
the attitudes and habits necessary for good citi- 
zenship. 

3. Practical efficiency—To develop a growing 


ability to use the skills commonly considered 
necessary for practical efficiency at the various 
age levels. 

4. Self-expression—To begin the develop- 
ment of the power to think independently, to 
make adjustments to changing environments, 
and to express creative ability. 

5. Enrichment of undirected time—To pto- 
vide those experiences which are most likely to 
develop the attitudes, habits, and appreciations 
that will function in the enrichment of the 
child’s undirected time. 

6. World-mindedness—To provide those ex- 
periences which will begin the building of atti- 
tudes leading toward adult world-mindedness. 

At the secondary level, the specific objectives for 
the social studies which have been formulated on the 
basis of the general objectives for secondary educa- 
tion, are as follows: 

1. Health—To enable the individual to gain 
an appreciation of the relationship between 
health and the progress of civilization through 
information on the historic development of con- 
ditions making for improved health, efficiency, 
and longevity; to develop an understanding of 
the importance to the individual of health and 
efficiency through the study of the lives and ac- 
complishments of various peoples and their 
leaders; and to promote an understanding of the 
principles of health conservation and develop- 
ment, both personal and community, in our 
modern complex civilization, achieved through 
the study of present day conditions and prob- 
lems, local, national, and world wide, such as 
waste disposal, food supplies, and the control of 
contagious diseases. 

2. Command of the fundamental processes 
needed for further growth—lIt will not be neces- 
sary in such a paper as this to enlarge upon this 
objective. 

3. Growth in vocational fitness and voca- 
tional resourcefulness—Here again, this objec- 
tive will be understood by any teacher. 

4. Citizenship codperation, leadership, fol- 
lowership, self-dependence, and world-minded- 
ness—To afford the individual the opportunity 
for increasing his understanding of our present 
social order and his appreciation of the value of 
our important social institutions such as the 
family, community, state and nation, through 
the study of the development of the organization 
and the purposes of these institutions. To afford 
him the opportunity for forming socialized atti- 
tudes and effective behavior patterns of codpera- 
tion, leadership, followership, and self-depend- 
ence in his social relationships through the study 
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individuals, as well as through practice and par- 
ticipation in class, school, and community activ- 
ity. 
Maximum character development—To 
foster the development of high standards of 
conduct in personal and group life through an 
understanding of the nature of social relation- 
ships and observation of the effects of high and 
low standards of conduct in the individuals and 
groups studied. 
. Originality is not claimed in the enumeration of 
objectives for the elementary and secondary school 
divisions of the program. They are illustrative of the 
results of codperative thinking on the part of a 
faculty working upon this problem and attempting to 
develop a program to fit the needs of the community 
and the school in which they are at work. 

In an attempt to realize these objectives, teachers 
become increasingly conscious that society must be 
viewed from a functional, rather than the common 
institutional viewpoint. All societies at all times have 
had to deal with certain basic functions of social life. 
The institutions which they have erected to meet 
the problems growing out of these functions have 
varied from time to time. After a long period the 
attention of the individual is likely to be focussed 
upon the institution rather than upon the function 
that it is established to conserve. It is due to this 
tendency that the social studies have over-emphasized 
institutions and institutional organizations and func- 
tions, and have overlooked the basic problems of” 
society. Teachers must become increasingly conscious 
that the individual plans his problems in the basic 
functions of society rather than in the institutions 
which society has set up to meet these functions. 

It is due to the fact that the learner so infrequent- 
ly sees the relations between the institution and its 
functions that he is uninterested and unaffected by 
study of the institution and by an attempt to see the 
problems of society through institutional eyes. The 
interest of youth in political institutions is not very 
high, for these institutions make little contact with 
his life, but if we turn the attention of the youth 
from the institution to the major functions of society, 
we find that his interest increases. 

Six major functions of society upon which the 
social science program must necessarily be based are 
the following: 

1. Conservation of life, liberty, and property. 

2. Production and consumption of food, shel- 
ter, and clothing. 

3. Transportation of goods, services, people, 
ideas. 

4. Recreation. 

5. Expression of aesthetic impulses, such as art, 
music, and literature. 

6. Religion. 


Any program of the social studies that hopes to be 
effective in the solution of youth problems must 
transfer the emphasis from institutions to these func- 
tions which society necessarily maintains. An admin- 
istrator proposing the above type of life-activities 
learning program will realize that such a program 
is not instituted in a school system at a single mo- 
ment, or continuously from the kindergarten through 
the junior college in the course of a single effort. 
Such a program will start out by the appearance in 
certain classrooms of activities directly related to tra- 
ditional subjects of the school curriculum wherein 
the teacher will select certain types of activities and 
employ them merely as a basis for the motivation of 
the subject matter already selected. In the course of 
time, this practice will pass over into one in which 
the activities are related to certain criteria apart from 
the regular subjects, and the curriculum will be built 
around the selected activities retaining the essentials 
of the fundamental subjects worked over into the 
new classroom procedure. 

Finally, in a few of the better rooms under the 
guidance of the better teachers, there will be found 
a third type of program in which the activities are 
selected in direct relation to the interests and ac- 
tivities of the learners, and where the relatively less 
important traditional curricular viewpoint will have 
been successfully embodied in an integrated program 
of the higher type. It is absurd to conclude that any 
rigid prescription of grade level activities is absolute- 
ly essential to an effective program based upon such 
principles as those above outlined. In general, the 
following suggest one type of such program: 

For the kindergarten and first grade, the study of 
the home; the second grade, community life; in the 
third grade, children of other lands; fourth grade, 
our state; fifth grade, transportation; sixth grade, 
early civilization. 

If, in the study of these activities, the teacher 
keeps constantly in mind the basic functions of a 
society, she will find the interest of the children 
greatly stimulated. Moreover, she will find the chil- 
dren continuously working toward the problems in 
the areas wherein their problems necessarily arise, 
and, for this reason if for no other, she must neces- 
sarily move toward problem solving techniques and 
problem solving outcomes for the children. 

Going over into the secondary division, grade 
seven, agricultural America; grade eight, industrial 
America and its world position; grade nine, citizen- 


ship and guidance; grade ten, world history. At the 
twelfth year is introduced a social science survey 
course which presupposes an opportunity for stu- 
dents to gain a comprehensive view of the civiliza- 
tion in which they are living, including a sense of 
the development of this civilization in time, an under- 
standing of its major trends, and an awareness of 
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CUMULATIVE RECORD OF GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR INTEGRATED SOCIAL STUDIES AND ENGLISH 


NAME 


I. Attitudes and Social Adjustment 


. Wholesome self-control 

. Reasonable self-confidence 

. Fulfills responsibilities conscien- 
tiously 

. Faces difficulties squarely and with- 
out emotional upset 

. Is polite and courteous to people 

. Assists codperatively in worthy ac- 
tivities 

. Works unselfishly for welfare of 
group 

. Respects school regulations 

. Shows abilitv as leader 

Is a good spurt 

Is friendly to teachers and pupils 


. Work Habits 


ws 


. Uses time, material, and energy eco- 
nomically 

. Enters wholeheartedly into his task 
. Takes and follows directions accu- 
rately 

. Completes activities attempted 

. Uses desirable initiative to solve 
difficulties 

. Profits from group activity 

. Contributes to the discussion 

. Evidences joy inhisaccomplishment 
. Integrates school and outside expe- 
riences 


Ill. Learning Situations 


1. Solving problems 
a. Secures and tests data 
b. Organizes and utilizes materials 
c. Draws sound conclusions 
. Improving self-expression 
a. Written composition 
1) Isdevelopinga sentence sense 
2) Concentrates on one phase of 
one subject 
b. Oral composition 
1) Speaks with clarity and cor- 
rectness 
2) Speaks with ease and force 
c. Creative skill 
. Appreciating values 
a. Evidences appreciation of fine 
arts and literature 
b. Recognizes the traits and quali- 
ties which have characterized 
our outstanding leaders 
c. Recognizes the contributions of 
different groups to American 
culture and life 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


| Is Improving 
Improvement 
Is Improving 
Improvement 
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crucial choices of action, that is, problems which face 
American citizens today. It also presupposes oppor- 
tunities for students to envisage desired ends and 
goals for life, and to utilize empirical knowledge and 
systems of thought in considering social means for 
progressing towards those desired goals. 

It is a basic assumption that the American ideal of 
the “good life’ embodies the ideal of the greatest 
welfare and happiness of the masses, and that trends 
and choices in our rapidly changing American life, 
in its economic, social, and political, as well as in its 
national and international aspects should be studied 
in their relationship to this American ideal. This 
ideal of the ‘‘good life” is not to be conceived of as 
a static condition fully visualized at any time, but as 
a dynamic, growing concept which embodies the 
finest life meanings evolved out of past and present 
human experience and which will continue to take 
on new meaning with new experiences. This concept 
of the American ideal is the basic criterion for the 
choice of curriculum materials and for the deter- 
mination of instructional methods. 

Recognizing the need for social planning, if we are 
to progress toward our American ideal, and con- 
sidering education for intelligently directed social 
change sounder than indoctrination with a specific 
program, we have accepted the following statements 
of Kilpatrick in his Education and the Social Crisis, 


as an expression of some of the major objectives upon 


which this course is now built: 

Along four general lines we shall expect to 
teach our pupils: one, to expect social change, 
that “becoming” is in fact the law of the life 
process, that wherever we look we see always 
something coming into being; two, to wish the 
common good, and seek it in season and out; 
three, to learn to criticize in the light of the 
common good any existing and proposed insti- 
tutions; four, to seek to envisage a defensible 
social program—each thinking for himself, and 
in behalf of the whole. Along these lines, we 
shall seek to have the pupils enrich their lives 
on the best obtainable basis. 

After the completion of this course, problems of 
American life, problems of European life, problems 
of ancient and medieval history in the light of mod- 
ern viewpoints and modern problems, economic his- 
tory and economic problems, problems of society, 
comparative problems of European government, 
American government, sociology, psychology, ethics 
and logic, may be introduced, and organized into 
courses at suitable levels. These should offer oppor- 
tunities for study on the part of students at these 
grade levels, and also for the furtherance of the ob- 
jectives which have been heretofore set up. 

Statements on aims and procedures in civic educa- 
tion by C. E. Merriam in his part of the Report of 


the Commission on Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association (Part V1) set up the goal of 
civic education as follows: 

1. If the coming generation can be equipped 
for the performance of its social functions 
through better human organizations, the future 
of the world is bright with rich possibilities. The 
obstacles that stand between us and the realiza- 
tion of men’s dreams are those of social atti- 
tudes and social and political management. 

2. If we can look the facts in the face, not 
deny what we do not like; if we can consult our 
hopes more, and our fears less; if we can think 
more in terms of the present and future, and 
less in terms of the past; if we can show in- 
ventive ability and social and industrial arrange- 
ment equal to that gi.“ in technological 
advancement, we can realize the promise of 
American life more fully than even the prophets 
have dared to dream. 

To produce the will, the skill, the attitudes 
and aptitudes adequate to this achievement is 
the supreme challenge of civic and social edu- 
cation. 

Shailer Mathews has said: “It is desirable that the 
interpreter of history (and we might well add, the 
intelligent citizen) should have helped though only 
in some small but real way to make it.’’ Only thus 
can one thoroughly gain insight into the working of 
group consciousness, come to understand the real 
motives and drives back of human conduct and hence 
the real causes and effects in group life. Some sig- 
nificant active participation by students in the school 
democracy and in the community life should be a 
definite part of any functioning social science pro- 
gram, since practice based on insight is more effec- 
tive than precept in the development of desirable 
citizenship. 

A basic part of such a program as that proposed 
must be some system of evaluation, some method of 
determining whether or not progress is made toward 
the goals set up, and some effective results produced 
along the lines toward which we are striving. 

In this connection, it seems best for a word of 
warning as well as of advice. Results in respect to a 
program of the kind described are not to be meas- 
ured by tests or devices of the kind customarily ap- 
plied to measure progress in skill and knowledge 
achievement. Adequate tests have not, as yet, been 
devised, nor Rang andere procedures in the field 
of evaluation been suggested. Some attempts have 
been made and some results have been obtained. 
There is appended to this [poet one effort in this 
direction. It is not submitted with any notion that it 


is in complete or final form. It represents an effort 
made by a committee in the Pasadena Public School 
System, to evaluate and to measure progress in con- 
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nection with our own program. It is, therefore, sub- 
mitted only as suggestive of a procedure looking 
toward new techniques in a field in which little prog- 
ress has been made. 


Progress Report of Committee on the Evaluation of 
Integrated Programs in Junior High School 


I. The Problem 

In an effort to work more effectively toward the 
newer goals in education, new practices have 
been developed at the seventh grade level, in- 
volving the fields of English, and social studies, 
and, in several instances, art, music, home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts. This committee is 
attacking the problem of how we can measure 
the outcomes of these newer practices with the 
purposes in mind of determining how far we 
have progressed in the direction we wish to go 
and in what way we may wish to intensify or 
change our present practices. 


II. Desired outcomes listed by this Committee 
A. Evidence by pupils of 

1. Broader areas of interest. 

2. Increased ability to discover and set sig- 
nificant problems for study. 

3. Increased ability to utilize problem-solv- 
ing techniques, including the securing, 
interpretation and utilization of relevant 
facts, concepts, and generalizations from 
the varied subject fields. 

4. Desirable improvement in needed skills. 


5. The acquisition of basic facts. 

6. Improved ability to work both independ- 
ently and codperatively. 

7. Increased social responsibility. 

8. Development of well-rounded, effective- 
ly functioning, happy personalities. 


III. Suggestions for evaluation of these outcomes 


A. Use of standardized tests for measurement 
of skills and information. 

B. Development of “power’’ tests. 

C. Development of check lists in journal form 
for use by teachers to aid in refining their 
judgments of growth in the more intangible 
outcomes. 


The first method, the use of standardized tests for 
measurement of skills and information, needs no ex- 
planation. 

Much effort has been directed toward the develop- 
ment of samples of so-called “power’’ tests, which 
will test the ability of students to discover and formu- 
late problems, locate needed information, and use 
acquired information in new and constructive ways, 
instead of merely recognizing or reproducing pre- 
viously learned facts. 

For outcomes which cannot be measured by paper- 
and-pencil tests, a journal record form has been de- 
veloped to guide the teacher in frequent recording 
of evidences of growth in order that her judgments 
may be more reliable, because based on cumulated 
objective evidence instead of hazy, general impres- 
sions. 


Can the Social Sciences Function? 


JULIAN ARONSON 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New York 


These are critical times for the teacher of the social 
sciences. The ineffectiveness of our education to 
change mass attitudes is proved in the headlines. 
We teach the futility of war, yet we seem to be ap- 
proaching chaos with a recklessness equal to that 
of the year 1914. We teach tolerance, yet race hatred 
has shown its consequences in more than one place. 
We teach economic interdependence of nations, yet 
tariff barriers keep on rising. Examples are needless. 
Pick up a current periodical and you may turn over 
ten pages of gloom before you catch a glimmer of 
hope. We were told right after the last war that the 


coming task of reconstruction was going to be a 
race between education and catastrophe. The race 
isn’t over yet—not by a long shot—but every attempt 
to sum up the situation leaves us feeling Micaw- 
berish. What an enormous handicap must be ovet- 
come before we can breast catastrophe, let alone over- 
take it! 

It seems to us that insisting on objective presenta- 
tion in the classroom is a good way of escaping social 
responsibility. On all sides our students are being 
hammered by propaganda. The venal newspaper, the 
commercialized radio, the vicious moving picture 
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all shout from the housetops and appeal to the pas- 
sions of their audience. Who but the teacher is in a 

sition to counterbalance the distorted propaganda 
of the outside world and challenge the forces that 
point to catastrophe? The teacher must not sit back 
waiting for the deluge to arrive and then, after it 
has departed, leaving a wake of bloody confusion, 
jump out of his swivel-chair and array on the black- 
board five reasons why the deluge occurred and 
three reasons why it was a good thing that it did 
occur. We are the teachers of a new generation with 
a will to live and enjoy life to the fullest. Is there 
no alternative but to play the part of decrepit anti- 
quarians and patiently follow the footsteps of 
Topaze, utterly oblivious to the world around us? 
Or shall we challenge every force that has historically 
been proven capable only of unemployment, blood- 
shed and disaster? 

Bertrand Russell may argue that indoctrination is 
a bad thing. We ought not to make education a 
means to a political end but cherish its process as an 
end in itself. We should teach students to think, 
to analyze, search for facts, weigh evidence and love 
truth for its own sake. These are excellent pedagogi- 
cal virtues. Yet the moment we reduce these concepts 
to practical teaching, the brand of indoctrination will 
be smeared all over us. Can a society that accepts 
these virtues in the teacher criticize him for con- 
cluding that, in the light of economic truths, social 
evolution and a stack of statistics, he must prove to 
his students that one form or another of collectivism 
is necessary? We are told to present the case as both 
plaintiff and defendant and to withhold final judg- 
ment. We don’t think that it can honestly be done. 
Only effective teachers’ organizations will permit us 
to hang shingles out of our doors. 

Civic education, like elocution in the English cur- 
riculum, should become a part of every history course. 
Civics ought to become a component of every social 
science because it is there that we can instill social 
attitudes to best advantage. Take the matter of 
municipal reform. From Samuel Seabury to Norman 
Thomas there is pretty much agreement that propor- 
tional representation is a prime essential to cleaning 
municipal house. This means little to high-school 
students. But if social science is to function, let it 
begin right here. Proportional representation should 
be adopted in student elections. Students must feel 
that the school is in the vanguard of political experi- 
ment. The immediate end of a school election is un- 
important but the civic lesson taught thereby will 
be of real value. 

We have been told by foreign observers, among 
whom James Bryce and André Siegfried figure 
prominently, that the American capacity for civic 
apathy is enormous. That is not all. Artful Solomon 
Fitzmaurice in Both Your Houses warned us that it 


has hardly been tapped. How can the social sciences 
function to remedy this basic apathy? And the partial 
answer is by encouraging students to write letters of 
complaint. It may be that a hundred young riders are 
crammed into a bus with room for fifty, or the 
lunchroom’s charging five cents for milk obtainable 
elsewhere for a penny less, or getting only four 
cookies for a nickel in their non-profit cafeteria when 
any profit-minded grocer will give you six (a fine 
commentary on consumers’ codperation ); each situa- 
tion should be seized upon to motivate civic con- 
sciousness. The habit of writing letters of complaint 
to the newspapers, Public Service commissions and 
the mayor is one of the few ways the individual can 
appeal for a remedy. In the long run, the efficacy 
of any social science will depend on the material 
benefits obtained. We don’t know just how success- 
ful the peace movement will be in our generation, 
but we do know that an added cooky coming after 
a complaint will be an object lesson in the effective- 
ness of complaints. 

Take the matter of the high school assembly. 
Where in its stilted ceremony can civics function? 
By turning it into a question-and-answer forum at the 
conclusion of the guest speaker's address. Let us 
illustrate. In the past, some local celebrity was in- 
vited to speak on any subject of his own making. 
More often than not, he was an alumnus who had 
“made good” in the law business, entered politics, 
received some notoriety while selling his civic soul 
for a mess of judicial pottage and had thus become a 
fit subject for worship. The principal of the school 
would introduce the celebrity with a few syrupy 
adjectives, laud his patriotism and love of alma mater 
and incidentally remind the boys that when he had 
taught the celebrity his Euclid, he always caught him 
untying his shoelace to use for a compass in describ- 
ing a circle on the blackboard. This fond recollection 
broke the formalities, tiie boys applauded and the 
celebrity beamed. It was a grand moment. The speech 
began with a generous mopping of the forehead, 
careful polishing of the spectacles and the basso 
profundo throat clearings befitting a robed oracle. 
But this fellow was no fool! He began with one of 
Harry Hirschfeld’s better known stories about a Jew 
and an Irishman. Anybody could see that he knew 
a banquet when he saw one. He aiso knew the impor- 
tance of pointing a moral of industry, sportsmanship 
and scholarship. We used to enjoy these harmless 
platitudes, especially if he would only continue an- 
other fifteen minutes to wipe out our Latin period. 

This sort of thing in retrospect seems all wrong. 
The assembly should never have been turned over, 
week after week, into a hero-worshipping festival 
for welcoming back a gentleman of dubious record. 
It has a far more important function to fulfill. We 
should like to see our students’ mentality respected 
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and nourished by speakers who have serious things 
to say and who know how to say ‘t with enthusiasm 
and good sense. The ranting nonsense that was 
ladled out to us as students was an insult to our intel- 
ligence. It appealed to our insipid vanity and left us 
smugly satisfied with our petty careers. Criticism, 
thought-questions, civic responsibility were never 
provoked in the slightest degree. Why indeed should 
principals of public schools invite shady celebrities 
to harangue students with hypocritical maxims and 
escape unchallenged? Why should we let the rostrum 
be used to magnify the vanity of one pompous indi- 
vidual without adding to the education of the hun- 
dreds? Instead, let every speaker be warned before- 
hand that whatever he may say will be questioned in 
the open forum following the speech and that it is 
customary to devote a half-hour to thresh out points 
of difference. Teachers will be asked to participate. 
Questions will be jotted down on paper by the stu- 
dents and handed to the speaker. Here is one oppor- 
tunity to encourage democratic argument and arouse 
our students into feeling personally responsible for 
their assemblies. What an event it would be just to 
hear the auditorium seething with discussion and the 
speaker made to walk over his own heated coals! 
The democracy of the much glorified New England 
town hall could thus be symbolized realistically; that 
is, if we took our traditions seriously and made the 


social sciences function in the schools. 

We can make the social sciences function by ac- 
tually utilizing the school paper to reflect students’ 
opinion. As it is, it generally remains an innocuous 
sheet devoid of interest and civic appeal. We refuse 
to believe that our students are incapable of writing 
a more exciting paper. In the first place, a school 
newspaper should be primarily an active forum for 
student opinion—the weapon of student government 
—and not a place to compose a correctly punctuated 
paragraph and print departmental announcements, 
For this reason alone, the social science department 
should have a share in running the school paper. 

In the second place, there should be at all times 
an effort made by teachers to arouse students to make 
vocal their complaints and seek redress through the 
good offices of their paper. The salutary effect on 
the pupil’s natural apathy when he sees his complaint 
in print, and an overt effort made by the adminis- 
tration to correct the abuse, will be immense. The 
present pervading helplessness that grips both teach- 
ers and students is the handwriting on the wall pre- 
dicting the collapse of democracy. The drift is dis- 
cernible and the end is obvious. Only the immediate 
organization of teachers to fight reaction will permit 
us the liberty to realize the true functioning of the 
social sciences in the classroom. 


A Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction in American History 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Despite the work that is being done toward im- 
proving instruction through curriculum changes, 
teachers realize that they cannot put into practice 
all the theories that are advanced by the child- 
centered school. The majority of schools will prob- 
ably continue to offer swbjects which will be taught 
according to a schedule. Recognizing that fact, the 
writer has attempted to solve the problem of incor- 
porating the best features of the “traditional” and 
of the “new’’ procedures in the teaching of Ameri- 
can history. 

The importance of purpose as explained by a re- 
cent writer should be borne in mind: 

Normally, learning is incidental to the pur- 


suit of purpose. This accounts, doubtless, for 
the fact that mere curriculum-stuffing is so bar- 
ren of educational results. That learning ts a 
process concomitant with purposive activities is 
one of the keynotes of progressive education. 
The psychology of it is unquestionably sound. 
The starting point in education is found when- 
ever the mind is active, wherever the pupil is 
actively alive. Those who would assume to di- 
rect the process of learning must first of all 
find out when and in what ways the mind of 
the pupil is alive . . . this sort of program does 
not mean pedagogical individualism gone wild. 
It so happens that in actual practice whole | 
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groups of pupils find it possible not only to 
adopt a program that appeals to every one, but 
to codperate in carrying it out. 

New curriculum practices should be adopted 
without abandoning all that has been done before. 
But the teacher should be able to guide pupils in the 
formulation of their purposes, and to that end the 
following steps may be taken: 

1. Reference to current issues and current 
problems may create needs. When these prob- 
lems are created, children can utilize the ma- 
terial of history and other fields to realize their 
purpose—to see how major problems influence 
our development. For this purpose, the teacher 
may organize units of work to aid pupils in 
the acquisition of the understandings they de- 
sire. 

2. Questions which definitely link the past 
with the present should be included in guide 
sheets. Such questions should aid pupils in ac- 
quiring the understanding that the explanation 
of present phenomena often lies in the past. 

3. The content of various subjects should be 
used as needed to aid pupils in the achieve- 
ment of their purposes. When it is found in 
the study of a particular unit that another 
teacher or subject can contribute to the unit, an 
attempt can be made to secure that contribu- 
tion. 

4. Pupils’ experiences should be utilized as 
they appear helpful. Many courses of study and 
many periodical articles offer helpful sugges- 
tions in the way of activities. But activities 
should not be manufactured merely to have ac- 
tivities; only as pupils’ purposes are to be real- 
ized by desirable activities should the latter be 
utilized. 

5. It is advisable to deal with individual 
members of the class; individual conferences 
should be held during the laboratory period. 
Purpose is an individual matter; it should be 
the teacher's task to evaluate the purpose of 
each student and attempt to guide him in the 
formulation of desirable purposes. Pupils 
should be encouraged to decide on the indi- 
vidual activities in which each of them wishes 
to participate; then each individual should be 
guided in accord with his purpose and ability. 

6. Lists of materials helpful in each unit 
should be developed. The following types of 
materials should be recorded: (1) textbook 
and supplementary book references; ( 2) maga- 
zine articles; (3) newspaper clippings; (4) 
bulletin and pamphlet material provided by 
government and private agencies. These lists of 
materials, if kept complete and revised, should 
become virtual textbooks themselves. In fact, 


it is the writer's belief that lists of materials 
on various topics will assume increasing im- 
portance in textbook writing. 

The evaluation of the instructional procedures 
proposed above must necessarily be largely subjec- 
tive. The teacher must endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion: “Am I effectively organizing instruction on 
the basis of pupil purposes?” 

The analysis of pupil purposes is difficult; it must 
be done by close and continuous observation of the 
pupil. A set of notes should be kept for each pupil: 
the activities in which he engages and the purposes 
inferred may be recorded there. Such questions as 
the following must be answered about each pupil: 

1. Does the pupil suggest desirable activities 
in accord with the purpose? 

2. Does the pupil engage in the activities with- 
out compulsion or coercion? 

3. Does the pupil appear to enjoy tracing the 
relationship of past and present? 

4. Does the pupil engage in undesirable ac- 
tivity? 

5. Does the pupil exhibit continued interest in 
the unit? 

Teaching must be evaluated continually. Each day 
one must decide if he is really proceeding on the basis 
of purposes held by pupils or if he is imposing work 
on them which does not secure desirable purposeful 
activity. When it is found that purposes are imposed 
which pupils cannot be held to acquire, then material 
which will engage pupils’ purposeful activity should 
be utilized. 

The following reading list is considered helpful 
both for the suggestions made by the various writers 
and for the aid afforded in evaluation by comparison: 

1. American Historical Association, Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1934. 

2. Beard, Charles A., A Charter for the Social 
Sciences in the Schools, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1932. 

3. Bining, Arthur C., and David H., Teaching 
the Social Studies in Secondary Schools, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 


York, 1935. 
4. Caswell, Hollis L., and Campbell, Doak S., 
Curriculum Development, American 


Book Company, New York, 1935. 

5. Childs, John L., Education and the Philoso- 
phy of Experimentalism, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York, 1931. 

6. Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, The Social Stud- 
ies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, 
1936. 
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7. Fletcher, J. M., Psychology in Education, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, New 
York, 1934. 

8. Knudsen, C. W., The Evaluation and Im- 
provement of Instruction, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, N.Y., 
1932. 

9. Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1926. 

10. National Council for the Social Studies, 
Elements of the Social Studies Program, 
Sixth Yearbook, 1936. 


Many articles are available which provide helpful 
suggestions for basing instruction in American history 
on pupil purposes. The following are representative: 


1. Hendricks, Jennie L., “Utilizing Pupils’ 
Own Source Materials,’ Historical Out- 
look, 21:25-26. 

2. Henry, Lorne J., “An Assignment in Cur- 
rent Events,” School, 23:795-796. 

3. Lamborn, Merle, “History Begins at 
Home,” Jznior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, 8:552-554. 


4. Orth, Albert A., ‘The Bulletin Board and 
Back of It,’’ Historical Outlook, 23:118- 
123. 

5. Pingrey, Jennie L., ‘A Home-Made Mu- 
seum,” Historical Outlook, 21:266-267, 

6. Sayre, Margaret F., ‘The Studying of Cur- 
rent Events,” Historical Outlook, 23:117- 
118. 

7. Stegmer, Clarence C., “The Introduction 
and Use of the Classroom Library in 
History,” Historical Outlook, 24:118- 
122. 

8. Taubeneck, I. D., Misner, Frank, and 
Beatty, Willard W., “History Begins 
With the Present,’ Progressive Educa- 
tion, 11:82-87. 

9. Underhill, Miriam B., “Presidential Elec- 
tion Year Activities,” Hzstorical Out- 
look, 23:169-170. 

10. Wilson, Howard E., “Development of In- 
ternational Attitudes and Understand- 
ings in the Secondary School,”’ Historical 
Outlook, 20:71-75. 


*J. M. Fletcher, Psychology in Education (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1934), pp. 219-220. 


A Problem Lesson in United States 
History for the Seventh Grade 


R. EUGENE MORSE 


Junior High School, 


There is a distinct feeling abroad today that the 
courses in social studies offered in our high schools 
ought to be more useful in the lives of our pupils 
outside the school. That they can be made to func- 
tion successfully is most assuredly true, a fact which 
adds materially to the enjoyment of those who teach 
such courses and recognize the more commonly ac- 
cepted virtues of the subjects in their field. In con- 
nection with the study of history it may well be 
questioned whether the learning of almost any one 
fact is of vital consideration in the pupil’s future wel- 
fare although a general fund of information about 
the past is a most necessary part of a general cultural 
background. However we may disagree as to particu- 
lar facts which should be mastered, we are not apt 
to quarrel over exercises designed to give the pupils 
training in discrimination. The materials used in these 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


exercises will probably be learned incidentally and, 
what is more important, the training given will func- 
tion effectively in situations apart from the classroom. 
The lesson which follows is offered as one method 
of meeting some of the needs already suggested. 

General Aim: To acquire an attitude of historical 
mindedness in our reading or to recognize the need 
for independent thinking in order to reach correct 
conclusions. 

Specific Aims: To judge probabilities of truth in 
conflicting historical statements. To avoid treating 
history as assured knowledge. To tell the difference 
between fact and opinion. } 

Analysis of Aims: Before this lesson can be in- 
troduced the pupils will need to know the difference 
between primary and secondary sources. They will 
have had some practice in recognizing the dangets 
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of derived sources. Examples of statements of fact 
and opinion in their textbook will have been ex- 
amined and distinguished. They will then compare 
statements in their textbook with the same subject 
matter in other references and will attempt to evalu- 
ate their divergent findings. 

Class Procedure: When we want to find out about 
something that has happened in the past we have 
more than one way of doing it. What are some of 
these ways? (Hearing, someone tells us; reading, a 
book, paper or letter; seeing, we were present when 
it happened or looked at the remains.) Which one 
do you think is the best way? If someone asks, ‘‘How 
do you know that it happened as you say?” you are 
likely to tell that person where you saw or heard 
or read it. In other words, you are apt to reveal the 
source of your information. What kinds of sources 
did we find there are? Let us think of an example 
of each kind. ( Arrowheads, facsimiles of letters, and 
source accounts have been used to represent primary 
sources while textbooks represented secondary 
sources. ) 

Suppose we should read about the same subject in 
several different histories, should we find that all of 
the accounts are alike? Let us see! All of you have 
heard about the famous Ride of Paul Revere and the 
Battle of Lexington and Concord. Recall the geogra- 
phy of Boston and vicinity in 1775, the location of 
Charlestown, Roxbury, Dorchester, Neck,’’ the 
Charles River, Lexington and Concord. Let us look 
at several different accounts of these events and see 
whether they agree with each other. 

1. Barker, Dodd and Webb, The Growth of a 
Nation, p. 171—“Paul Revere . . . rode 
swiftly through the night, warning the in- 
habitants... . A volley followed, and when 
the smoke lifted, eight colonists lay dead . . . 
and ten were wounded.” 

2. Casner and Gabriel, Exploring American 
History, p. 233—“Colonial Minute Men 
were warned of their coming by Paul Revere 
and William Dawes.” (Look at the map on 
the same page showing where their rides 
began. ) 

3. Channing, History of the United States, 
Vol. III, pp. 157-158—“In the evening of 
Tuesday, . . . bodies of troops were noticed* 
marching to the waterside. Warren . . . at 
once despatched William Dawes to Lexing- 
ton. . . . At ten o'clock Warren sent for 
Paul Revere. . . . Revere accoutred himself, 
crossed the river to Charlestown, borrowed 
a horse of Deacon Larkin, mounted and 
rode away. . . . He reached Lexington half 
an hour before Dawes, but was captured . . . 
while on his way to Concord. . . . Suddenly 
a shot rang out. . . eight of them were killed 


10. 


and ten others were wounded. (Note: Foot- 
note refers to Paul Revere’s own account as 
given in Goss, Paul Revere.) 


. Hart, Camps and Firesides of the Revo- 


lution, pp. 257-260—(By John Clark, 
1775). “We received intelligence by ex- 
press from the Hon. Joseph Warren... 
that a large body of the King’s troops were 
embarked in boats from Boston . . . they 
marched on until they came up to the east 
end of the meeting house in sight of our 
militia. . . . Eight were left dead upon the 
ground. Ten were wounded.” 


. Hart, Essentials in American History, pp. 


150-151—"Paul Revere and other swift 
riders galloped off to give notice. ... When 
the smoke cleared away, seven patriots were 
found killed and nine wounded.” 

Hart, Source Book of American History, pp. 
144-146—"This Morn g betw 1 & 2 
o'Clock we wr. [were] alarm’d by ye ring 
of ye Bell—&. . . fou[ nd] yt. ye Troops .. . 
were at Lexington Meeting House... . 
where . . . (as we after vd. heard) had 
killed several. This Intelligence was bro’t 
us at f st. [first] by Dr. Sam Il. Prescott 
. . . they had begun ye Quarrell there by 
f st. firing upon our pp. [people] & killing 
8 men upon ye Spot.” 


. Rugg, A History of American Government 


and Culture, p. 82—"*. an American... 
signaled to . . . Paul Revere and William 
Dawes, to dash toward Concord by separate 
routes. .. . Revere was stopped at Lexington 
by British soldiers and compelled to go 
back. Dawes was successful, however, and 
aroused the farmers over a broad country- 
side . . . a volley from the redcoats, and 
eight of the militiamen fell dead.” 

Sparks, The Men Who Made the Nation, 
p- 105—"“Dr. Warren . . . sent off Dawes at 
two in the afternoon by the Neck. . . . He 
also ordered Revere to be in readiness on 
the Charlestown side at midnight.” 


. Tappan, American Hero Stories, pp. 145- 


148—"They decided to send William 
Dawes by way of Roxbury and Paul Revere 
by way of Charlestown. . . . Eight colonists 
were killed and ten were wounded.” 
Vannest and Smith, Socialized History of 
the United States, p. 110—'‘Fearing that 
something might happen to Dawes, Warren 
sent out another rider, Paul Revere, who 
took a shorter route and reached Lexington 
a half hour ahead of Dawes. . . . Eight 
Americans were killed and ten others 
wounded.” 
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Name of Book Alarm Given by | 


Started When Route Lexington 


11. West and West, The Story of Our Country, 
p. 152—“Lantern Signals . . . flashed the 
alarm to Paul Revere and William Dawes, 
who were waiting . . . on the mainland 
across the river... . A single shot was fired 
... and eight Minute Men fell, the first to 
die for American independence.” 

12. Woodburn, Moran and Hill, Ouwr United 

States, pp. 161-162—‘‘Paul Revere .. . 
aroused the people along the road... . 
Eight Americans were killed and eight were 
wounded.” 
Let us use the above chart to record the 
information given in these several books. 
After the chart is filled out it is clear that 
on each one of the items considered there 
is disagreement. For example, in one ac- 
count Dawes is sent out at two in the after- 
noon while in another he starts with Revere 
at night; in one account seven are killed and 
nine are wounded while in another eight 
are killed and eight are wounded, and in 
still another eight are killed and ten are 
wounded. 

Problem: How shall we treat statements 
in our history which do not agree with other 
accounts? What shall we think about op- 
posing statements in our readings? 

In order to answer this problem let us 
recall why such accounts as these disagree. 
(Happened long ago, poor records, poor 
observers, careless recording of sources, un- 
reliable memories, lost in excitement. ) 

Which of the accounts we have read do 
you think is most apt to be right? (Original 
source accounts and those which follow 
them most accurately.) Shall we pick one 
out and treat it as an assured fact? (We 
must reserve judgment. ) 

Now let us look at a list of some men 
from other countries who helped us win our 
independence: De Kalb, Kosciusko, Pulas- 
ki, Lafayette, Von Steuben, John Paul 
Jones. Which of these have you heard most 
about? (Most of my classes divide about 
evenly between Lafayette and John Paul 
Jones.) Should you say that one on the list 
is the most famous? Our textbook says on 
page 187: “We owe a great debt, too, to 
many gallant men from other countries. 
The most famous is the Marquis de La- 


Dead | ‘Wounded 


fayette.” Is this last statement a fact? If it 
is, tell why you think so. If it is not a fact, 
what do you think it is? Why? 

Assignment: Many other events which are recorded 
in United States histories show differences similar to 
those we have just discovered. Let us take one such 
case from our history and one from a newspaper. 

1. Write down Nathan Hale’s last words as 
they are given in several histories. 

2. Compare an account of any event recorded in 
a newspaper with the same event in another 
paper. 

Outcomes Expected: Pupils of the junior high 
school level who are exposed to the type of lesson 
herein outlined may reasonably be expected to acquire 
a beginning sense of historical method, a recognition 
of degrees of probability in conflicting historical state- 
ments, a feeling that final judgment cannot always 
be rendered, a realization that some histories approach 
the truth more nearly than others, and an apprecia- 
tion of some of the problems involved in writing 
history. The training they get in distinguishing be- 
tween fact and opinion ought to lead toward finer 
powers of discrimination. These outcomes are not 
only desirable but they are in large measure attainable 
by means of such exercises as we have just considered. 
The teacher who tries them will be agreeably sur- 
prised at the reactions of the pupils and he will be 
contributing most effectively to the making of think- 
ing individuals. 

Reference for the teacher: 

Johnson, Henry, Teaching of History, Chapter 
XIV. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 

References for the pupils: 

Barker, E. C., Dodd, W. E., and Webb, W. P., 
The Growth of a Nation. Evanston: Row, 
Peterson and company, 1934. 

Casner, M. B., and Gabriel, R. H., Exploring 
American History. New York: Harcoutt, 
Brace and Company, 1935. 

Channing, E., A History of the United States. 
Vol. III, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1919. 

Hart, A. B., Camps and Fivesides of the Revo- 
lution. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1929. 

Hart, A. B., Essentials in American History. 
New York: American Book Company, 1914. 

Hart, A. B., Source Book of American History. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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Rugg, H., A History of American Government 
and Culture. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1931. 

Sparks, E. E., The Men Who Made the Nation. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

Tappan, E. M., American Hero Stories. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1920. 

Vannest, C. G. and Smith, H. L., Socialized His- 


tory of the United States. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1934. 

West, W. M., and West, R., The Story of Our 
Country. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1935. 
Woodburn, J. A., Moran, T. F., and Hill, H. 
C., Our United States. New York: Longmans, 

Green and Company, 1935. 


The Measurement of Social Attitudes 


A. C. ROSANDER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association a short time ago 
made public its report on tests and measurements in 
the social sciences.’ In this report there is a discussion 
of the Thurstone technique of measuring social atti- 
tudes and its limitations which the writer would like 
to analyze in some detail.? 

A study of the report reveals at least seven criti- 
cisms of the Thurstone attitude scale—criticisms 
which may be listed as follows: 

1. Most of the students who took the attitude 
scales did not understand the ideas involved 
and accordingly failed to register any attitude 
of significance. 

2. It is doubtful whether the scales as con- 
structed could be used effectively before the 
last year of the senior high school. 

3. Attitude revealed by a verbal cue may be 
different from that revealed by overt be- 
havior. 

4. There is a reluctance on the part of people to 
divulge an attitude, particularly if it is dis- 
approved. 

5. There is no reluctance in revealing attitudes 
of no great concern. 

6. Due to compensatory mechanisms, attitude 
responses are likely to be unreliable indices 
of conduct. 

7. There is a willingness on the part of the stu- 
dents to oblige the tester. 

On the basis of these limitations the Committee 
concludes: 

These difficulties in the use of verbal tests of 

group attitudes tend to make such testing pro- 

cedure extremely doubtful in value, if not alto- 
gether useless, at present.* 


The writer has been unable to find anywhere in the 
report objective evidence which supports any of the 
conclusions which have just been presented. 

Before proceeding with an analysis of the seven 
criticisms, we wish to present some further examples 
of the types of generalizations which appear in the 
section devoted to a discussion of the measurement 
of attitudes: 

The use of knowledge to correct or modify that 
attitude requires long and persistent effort.* 
Added knowledge, acquired as knowledge, 
should in the natural course of time result in 
an intelligent modification of the unfavorable 
attitude.® 
It is clear that a change in name is one of the 
most widely used devices for procuring a tem- 
porary change in many attitudes.® 
There is every reason to believe that effective 
work is being done by the schools as well as by 
outside social agencies, both in the development 
of desired attitudes and in the modification of 
unsocial attitudes.’ 
While there may be an element of truth in these 
statements, still it seems to the writer that such funda- 
mental statements should be based upon proof, not 
upon assertion. It may well be that some attitudes 
change only after a long period of assimilation of 
new knowledge. On the other hand, might not some 
attitudes be changed without long and persistent 
effort? For that matter it may turn out that knowledge 
is a Minor or even an insignificant factor in the chang- 
ing of certain attitudes. 

There is no conclusive evidences that the writer 
knows, which proves that knowledge learned in either 
high school or college brings about an automatic 
modification of an unfavorable attitude. Studies made 
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by the writer show a very low correlation between 
understanding and attitude regarding the Federal 
Constitution. Studies by Hartshorne, May, and other 
also show that an eftective type of honesty requires 
more than a mere knowledge of what constitutes 
honesty. 

Educational journals and educational conventicns 
during the last two years have not given the writer 
the impression that all was well with the social 
studies. In fact there seems to be a great deal of dis- 
content among both teachers and administrators with 
regard to the subjects. There is disagreement both 
with regard io what desirable attitudes are, and what 
should be the rdle of the school as an agency of 
social change. If the work was as effective as the 
foregoing statement would have us believe, one won- 
ders why the American Historical Association at- 
tempted the survey in the first place. 

On the basis of five years of research with the 
Thurstone technique including construction of some 
twenty scales, the application of scales, and experi- 
mentation with many variations of the original 
methodology, the writer would like to present the 
results of his experience and at the same time discuss 
the various limitations that the Committee discovered. 

Students failed to respond. The Committee reports 
that it found many of the terms used in the attitude 
scales stood for ideas and degrees of attitude un- 
familiar to most of the junior high school pupils. 
This may be true of any test which is not valid for 
the age level at which it is given. A test in American 
history designed for seniors in the high school is ob- 
viously not valid for sixth graders. 

Apparently the Committee employed attitude scales 
which were not adequately prepared for the age level 
at which they were given. All of the early Thurstone 
attitude scales were constructed for the most mature 
student, and unless some of them were re-phrased 
they were too difficult for junior high school pupils. 
It ought to be clear that an attitude scale to be valid 
must be expressed in the language which the particu- 
lar group can understand; if this is not done, the 
scale is obviously inadequate. When Beers studied 
the attitudes of farmers toward the freedom of the 
child, he phrased the statements of the attitude scale 
in terms of the vocabulary and idioms of the farmers 
which he intended to study. He had no other choice. 

There are some problems and issues which appear 
at the present moment to be too mature for the junior 
high school student, although this fault may be due 
in some cases to our inability to design an adequate 
measuring instrument. The League of Nations is an 
example of this type of issue which some of the stu- 
dents say they cannot check because they know 
nothing about it. 

By and large, however, our experience has been 
quite the opposite of that of the Committee. The 


Negro, war, and communism scales are checked just 
as readily by the ninth-graders as by their older broth. 
ers and sisters. These three scales which we have 
given to students in the Bronxville Junior High 
School were the regular scales, not simplified ones 
for the less mature students. 

Scales ineffective before the senior year. The Com- 
mittee reports that on the basis of evidence derived 
from tests of understanding, it is doubtful whether 
the scales could be used effectively before the last 
year of the high school. The question raised here is; 
What has understanding to do with the time at which 
the use of the attitude scales becomes effective? An 
attitude scale properly prepared for the age level at 
which it is used, will be just as effective in measuring 
attitudes at the age of nine as at the age of nineteen, 
The measurement of attitude is not in the least con- 
tingent upon scores which are made upon tests of 
understanding. It would be an advantage to know 
how attitude and understanding are related, but a 
lack of such knowledge will not invalidate the use 
of attitude scales. As we have indicated in a fore- 
going paragraph, the attitudes of students below the 
senior year can be measured, and these measurements 
can be used to throw light upon a phase of the social 
development of the individual about which we are 
now quite ignorant. 

Conflicting manifestations of attitude. While the 
Committee is not very clear on this point, its criticism 
seems to be aimed at the validity of the concept itself. 
We say one thing and do another. Verbal cues and 
overt behavior suggest different, if not opposite, atti- 
tudes. The example used in the report is that of the 
political affiliations of the late Robert LaFollette. 
LaFollette was raised a good Republican, according 
to the Committee, and stayed in the party all his life 
even though he opposed the party during the entire 
period of his career. This, the report asserts, shows 
that he was loyal to the name, but not for what it 
stood. 

This is not very clear, but a few comments may be 
in order. In the first place the word Republican does 
not stand for a single attitude variable now, nor does 
it appear to have been even in LaFollette’s day. The 
Republican party has been a mixture of men and 
measures, policies and principles. The real test of the 
validity of the attitude scale with regard to LaFollette 
is whether or not these scales would have differenti- 
ated him from the regular Republicans. Knowing as 
we do his outspoken views on such matters as the 
Federal Constitution, public ownership, income taxes, 
and war, we can safely say that his scores on these 
scales would have been significantly different from 
those of the Republican stalwarts. 

In addition we ought to remember that a name 
that becomes attached to a person or thing may be 
very misleading. A man may be accused of being 4 
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communist when in reality he is nothing of the sort. 
A college may get the name of being a “hot-bed of 
radicals’ when as a matter of fact the truth is quite 
otherwise. In these instances attitude scales would 
reveal that the prevailing attitudes were quite differ- 
ent from those associated with certain symbols, catch- 
words, and stereotypes. 

Then, too, there seems to be a grave misunder- 
standing with regard to the purpose and scope of the 
attitude scale. Many critics condemn the scale because 
it does not tell how an attitude came to be, and why 
it changes. No measuring instrument regardless of 
its kind, can do these things; these are matters which 
must be interpreted. A footrule is not invalid because 
it does not tell you why you are six feet tall. A beam 
scale is not condemned because it does not tell why 
you happen to weigh two hundred pounds. A ther- 
mometer is not ineffective because it does not tell you 
what 102 degrees of bodily temperature stand for in 
terms of health. All of these measurements must be 
interpreted in terms of the essential structures and 
processes of the thing being measured. And so it must 
be with the scores on the social attitudes scales. 

Honest response inhibited. That this is a real prob- 
lem cannot be denied. What we need, however, is an 
investigation of the various factors which lead to 
inhibition, the discovery of the extent of inhibition, 
the development of methods for reducing and if pos- 
sible eliminating inhibition, and a plan for compari- 
sons of honest and dishonest responses. 

In regard to this problem the Committee made 
several assertions, which are open to serious question. 
We have noticed no “widespread feeling that atti- 
tudes are strictly personal matters to be divulged only 
when, and if, the individual chooses to make them 
known,” examples of personal sensitivity have been 
very rare indeed in the schools in which the scales 
have been given. This is not denying, however, that 
this may not be a real problem in other schools. We 
have found that students neither openly refuse to 
take the scales, nor do they freely make known their 
attitudes on any or all occasions. When asked to 
take a scale, they usually do so in the same way in 
which they take a customary test. 

At a recent meeting of a committee of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, several of the repre- 
sentatives present remarked that their students were 
quite free in their expression of personal beliefs, 
and that the problem of inhibition did not seem to 
be a serious one. It may be, therefore, that the type of 
school, the attitude of the staff toward the students, 
and the uses made of the results—all these and more 
—Create an atmosphere from which the student gets 
his cue as to whether he had better answer the scale 
honestly or dishonestly. 

At the same time one must not overlook the influ- 
ence of the issue upon which the scale is based. 


Some issues are controversial, but views on both sides 
are accepted in the community; hence children are 
likely to reflect both sides of the issue. On other issues, 
however, the taboos are so strong that it is wrong 
even to think that there is an issue. Issues, symbols, 
and problems of this type are likely to cause con- 
siderable trouble. 

Various ways can be used to increase the probability 
of an honest response. Some of these are not always 
desirable, but at times they may be used with good 
effect. One method is to make the scales anonymous, 
that is, let the students withhold their names. Another 
is to have the scales administered by someone other 
than a teacher or administrator whose power may 
be such as to influence the students to check what they 
think is wanted rather than what they think is true. 
A third method is to educate teachers and adminis- 
trators to a more cautious and intelligent use of the 
results of the scales. Users of attitude scales must 
learn to respect pupil opinion even though it may 
run counter to their own. If the student's views are 
respected, he will give a frank and honest opinion 
whenever his views are solicited. 

No reluctance to reveal attitudes on matters of no 
concern. The report asserts that while students are 
hesitant to reveal attitudes of importance, they do not 
hesitate to state their views on matters of no great 
concern. This statement is not clarified by any spe- 
cific illustrations as to just what the Committee 
thought was the difference between matters of great 
concern and matters cf slight concern. They go 
further to assert that an attitude can have little if any 
value if it is shifted as soon as the matter about which 
the attitude is concerned changes from being some- 
thing of no concern to something of immediate con- 
cern. This assertion is open to question. It seems 
quite probable, although we have no data at hand 
to prove this, that an attitude might very well change 
as a problem or situation changes from being one of 
remote connection to one of immediate personal sig- 
nificance. A person’s attitude toward war may under- 
go quite a change as the scene of the war shifts from 
some far-off foreign country to his own city. One’s 
attitude toward banks and stock exchanges may 
change considerably when he loses all his savings or 
investments in a bank failure or a stock crash. A 
person’s attitude toward the present economic order 
may shift tremendously as, month after month, and 
year after year, he finds himself without a job. 

Our experience, therefore, does not lead us to the 
same conclusions as those of the Committee. With 
few exceptions we have found junior high school 
children willing, without pressure from either tester 
or teacher, to express their views toward the Negro, 
toward war, toward communism, and toward the 
Federal Constitution. In the senior high school and 
in college we have never encountered any real diffi- 
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culty in obtaining responses from students on any of 
the controversial social and political and economic 
issues of the day. 

Compensatory mechanisms made attitude responses 
unreliable. Just how far the various mechanisms of 
compensation operate in the field of attitudes testing 
is a problem which needs to be investigated and is 
not a limitation to be dismissed with an assertion. 
While the writer has not made an intensive study 
of this problem, he has been aware of it for a long 
time, and has collected some data which bear upon 
it, though somewhat indirectly. 

After testing several hundred students in a senior 
high school and in a college with the Federal Con- 
stitution scale, we selected the most extreme cases and 
consulted the instructors to determine to what extent 
their judgments of the students views as judged from 
class discussions and private conferences were in har- 
mony with the test results. In the great majority of 
cases where the instructor had formed a judgment, 
there was close agreement with the test results. Of 
course this is not conclusive proof. But our experience 
leads us to the tentative hypothesis which must be 
checked by further investigation, that in responding 
to the attitude scales individual defense mechanisms 
may be of minor importance with regard to some 
issues, but of considerable importance with regard to 
others. 

In this connection a question is raised with regard 
to the extent to which verbal responses correlate with 
overt behavior. Several investigations have thrown 
light on this problem.* In every case a fair amount 
of correlation has been found to exist between what 
a group thinks and what a group does. The writer 
has found a correlation as low as .68 and as high as 
.89 between opinion scale scores and behavior scale 
scores.* Of course none of these correlations are high 
enough to make individual prediction possible. On 
the other hand, these studies show much more of a 
general relationship between expressed opinion and 
overt behavior than the Committee report would lead 
its readers to believe. 

Students give testers what they want. This will tend 
to happen if the teacher gives the scale and the stu- 
dents are aware that they will be penalized for hold- 
ing an opinion different from that of the teacher. 
We have already commented upon the problem of 
obtaining an honest response from the individual. 

Another point that ought to be emphasized here, 
and this applies to the other criticisms as well, is that 
we ought to determine what proportion of students 
give the testers what they want, what proportion are 
influenced by compensatory mechanisms, what pro- 
portion are reluctant to divulge an attitude, what 
proportion are highly inconsistent in statement and in 
behavior, and what proportion do not understand the 


specific scale administered. It may be that we shall 
find a wide variation in these proportions, some being 
so low as to be negligible while others may be so 
great as to constitute a serious problem for investiga- 
tion. 

Conclusion. The Committee has neither given the 
data upon which the conclusions were based, nor has 
it drawn upon all the available data. Our experience 
has led to the accumulation of data which do not 
in general support the sweeping generalizations ap- 
pearing in the report. The Committee concludes on 
the basis of the seven criticisms given in the foregoing 
paragraphs that ‘‘The pitfalls of a direct effort to test 
the attitudes of students on questions which they 
regard as important and about issues of a contro- 
versial nature are so many as to defy any form of 

What has the Committee to offer in place of the 
Thurstone method? Their suggestions are included 
in the following statements: 

The methods used by the historian in checking 
act against verbal statement may still be the 
surest method of determining real attitudes. 
Next to that, the essay type, as interpreted by 
the teacher, would promise to yield most satis- 
factory evidence." 
Thus by far the most certain and valuable atti- 
tude tests have been those individually admin- 
istered in psychological laboratories, a procedure 
too costly for purposes of general investigation.” 
In other words they suggest three specific methods 
of studying attitudes: 
1. Checking verbal statement with actual be- 
havior. 
2. Essay type test. 
3. Individual tests in the psychological labora- 
tory. 

It must be clear to anyone familiar with the field of 
psychological measurement that each of these three 
methods is subject to the seven criticisms leveled at 
the Thurstone method. As a matter of fact the essay 
test and the laboratory method are subject to addi- 
tional limitations. Checking verbal statement with 
actual behavior is not at all inconsistent wth the 
attitude scale; in fact one can compare verbal state- 
ments checked on the attitude scale with actual be- 
havior if he so desires. The attitude scales have al- 
ready been used for such a purpose, and probably 
will continue to be so used. 

An essay test is not only open to the seven criticisms 
mentioned, but is much less reliable than the attitude 
scale as several investigations show.’* The laboratory 
situation, on the other hand, is likely to be strange 
to the individual so that his attention will be dis- 
tracted and his emotional stability upset. 

The Committee feels that the social attitude scale is 
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practically useless at the present time. Yet they have 
suggested alternative methods which, upon analysis, 
have the self-same limitations which they assert the 
Thurstone technique to have. 

That the attitude scale has its limitations, those 
familiar with the technique will readily admit; that 
it has little or no value they will as readily deny. 
The fact of the matter is that Thurstone and his fol- 
lowers have shown in terms of data available to all, 
the practical value of this objective approach to the 
measurement of social attitudes. 


1Truman L. Kelley and A. C. Krey. Tests and Measure- 
ments in the Social Studies (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1934). 


* Ibid., pp. 81-95. 

* Ibid., p. 88. 

* Ibid., p. 93. 

Ibid., p. 92. 

[bid., p. 90. 

Ibid., p. 94. 

*°S. A. Stouffer. An Experimental Comparison of Case 
History and of Statistical Methods of Attitude Research. Doc- 
tor’s thesis, Dept. of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1930. 
A. C. Rosander, The Construction of Social Attitude Scales. 
eet thesis, Dept. of Education, University of Chicago, 1933. 

Thid. 

* Truman L. Kelley and A. C. Krey. Tests and Measure- 
ments in the Social Studies. p. 101. 

" Thid., p. 101. 

Thid., p. 88. 

* Studies by Starch, Elliott, Ruch and others with essay 
tests; studies by .Thurstone, Stouffer, Hinckley, Droba, Rosander 
and others with attitude scales. 


Current Events in the 
Secondary School 


CATHARINE R. O’MEARA 
Commercial High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


The majority of educators today concede that after 
the mastery of the vernacular and an acquaintance 
with its literature, the most important subjects to be 
taught in our schools are those classified under the 
heading of the social studies. Because it is believed 
(tightly or wrongly shall not be discussed here) that 
the present work of the public schools is to train 
people to live efficiently for their own economic ends 
and to live harmoniously with their neighbors for 
the welfare of the nation, the social studies have come 
to occupy an important place in the school curricu- 
lum. Under social studies the writer includes (to 
paraphrase Thomas Huxley) all subject matter that 
has to do with events and their causes, men and their 
ways, and the relationship of these to each other. 

The study of current events is one branch of social 
studies that is becoming increasingly important in 
the secondary schools. I believe that many of our aims 
and ideals in education can be fostered and perhaps 
find fulfilment through this particular subject. I wish 
to state some opinions as to why current events 
should occupy a place in secondary education; what 
methods to pursue in order to accomplish the aims 
sought; and what we may hope to gain by teaching 
current events. 

One of the major objectives in education is to 
acquaint the student with the world about him. John 
Dewey still reiterates that education is not prepara- 


tion for living; it is the life lived. The central empha- 
sis in the progressive education movement is that 
“Education is the continuous reconstruction of ex- 
aapwer And because this is so, ““The school must 

transformed into a place where pupils go, not 
primarily to acquire knowledge, but to carry on a 
way of life.” By bringing into the classroom their 
knowledge of the world in which they live and their 
reactions to that world, we may hope to bring about 
a “continuous reconstruction of experiences” that 
will tend toward a better development of the indi- 
vidual and society. 

For many reasons the type of pupils in our high 
schools has changed in the past decade. Many are 
now entering secondary schools because there is no 
place for them in industry. They do not seek or de- 
sire a higher education. The lessons we require them 
to study are prepared, if at all, as an unwelcome 
interruption to the radio program or the movies. 
School authorities inveigh against the high-heeled 
pumps, the carmined lips, and the ruby finger nails 
of the girls in the business course, as well as the toa 
obvious rye sig and the tieless shirts of the boys 
in mixed classes. Many students cannot understand 
why. They are bewildered by the standards and tra- 
ditions of a world that is apart from, beyond, and in 
many cases, above their way of life and living. 

The vocabulary that these young people bring 
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into the high school is often as inappropriate as their 
clothes and manners. They are inarticulate in the 
English or social-science classes because they have 
no fit medium for expressing their ideas. It is some- 
times pitiable to witness their efforts to put into a 
sentence the thoughts they have been accustomed to 
express in vulgar monosyllables. Much that went 
unobserved or passed without censure in the more 
homogeneous group of the grammar school becomes 
glaringly obvious in this more complex and larger 
society of which they find themselves a part. 

Current events as an authorized and integral 
branch of the social course can do much to familiarize 
the students with the community of which they 
should be the better part. It can help to define and 
interpret life in terms of high ideals, right attitudes, 
exemplary habits, and honest practices. It can give 
them a medium for expressing ideas and thus gen- 
erate and organize thought and clarify opinions. Cur- 
rent events should introduce into the classroom topics 
that are being discussed at home, in the churches, in 
the theaters, and over the radio—activities in a world 
where students are living and moving. True, we must 
select and choose these events, bearing in mind their 
importance and values. In these choices the work of 
the educator will play an important part. We must 
proceed from the known to the unknown, from the 
trivial to the important, and from the lower to the 
higher intellectual levels. Significant events, either 
economic, political, or social, that may affect or help 
to mold our destiny—whether it be local or national, 
political or social, economic or moral—may be dis- 
cussed under current events. 

Does not the World Series of baseball, for ex- 
ample, vitally affect our future? What ideals of in- 
‘tegrity and fair-play may be drawn from the person- 
alities of the players; the sides the people take; the 
results? The players are the heroes for many of our 
youth; their ethical and social standards may become 
the criteria for thousands. As for the idols of the 
screen, if they and their behavior are of sufficient 
interest to America to be talked about in eighty per 
cent of our homes, and to occupy much space on 
the front page of our newspapers should they not be 
included in current-events news? We can trace the 
sources for many perverted ideals concerning dress, 
manners, and morals to their influence. They often 
set up false standards of values, both economic and 
social. Because our pupils are articulate upon these 
subjects, we should use the subjects as a means for 
acquiring a cleaner, clearer, and a more efficient vo- 
cabulary. Because they are influential in molding pub- 
lic opinion, the school must strive to make public 
opinion pure and enlightened. In a community of one 
hundred and sixty thousand people, for example, ten 
thousand are in the high schools being subjected to 
a process of ‘‘reconstruction of experience.” This 


reconditioned six and one-third per cent of the popu- 
lation may well serve as a leaven, if not for the 
adult masses, at least for the twenty thousand chil- 
dren following up from the grade schools. Erroneous 
ideas garbled from cheap newspapers, news reels, 
ignorant political leaders, and prejudiced individuals 
when brought into the open forum of the classroom 
and into the educating process, may enable the school 
to do much toward raising the social and intellectual 
standards of the community. 

Before discussing the methods used in teaching 
current events the writer wishes to say a word about 
news sheets designed especially for school use. To 
her mind some of these defeat the main purpose of 
the subject: namely, ability to think clearly and inde- 
pendently, to weigh and consider evidence, and to 
reason logically. Many of these pamphlets and maga- 
zines contain predigested news simplified for the 
juvenile mind. True the events chronicled are im- 
portant; yet if we are trying to get students to express 
ideas, to think for themselves, why have each one 
read the same paper, and use the same limited 
vocabulary? We do not need to teach them the me- 
chanics of reading but to read intelligently and with 
discrimination. They should also have opinions of 
their own that need only to be tested for truth and 
soundness in the classroom. 

Methods in current events teaching are best 
worked out objectively by investigation and case 
study. I shall attempt to describe how I have ap- 
proached the subject and carried out my purposes 
for the past few years with sophomores in a com- 
mercial training group. Commercial students as a 
whole represent a much lower intellectual level than 
the college preparatory group. The average E.Q. 
(educational quotient, corresponding to I.Q. in 
standard tests) is about one hundred and ten. The 
pupils of the particular class from which the fol- 
lowing survey was taken were about equally divided 
as to foreign and native born parents. Among the 
former, Italians and Poles predominated. The eco- 
nomic and social background is fairly homogeneous. 
A little over sixteen per cent come from the semi- 


rural suburbs, while the others live in the poorer | 


sections of the city. Ninety per cent of our commer: 
cial graduates find employment in stores and fac- 
tories while ten per cent enter offices as clerks of 
stenographers. 

The writer begins her work each year with 4 
diagnostic survey of her classes. She wishes to know 
what opinions they entertain, and the sources from 
and the processes by which they obtain their knowl 
edge, opinions, and prejudices. 

The method used for this survey was by means 
of short questionnaires. The results were fairly reli- 


able. Students will always answer what they think | 
the teacher expects them to, or what they imagine — 
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will make a good impression. Yet we can discount 
much and still arrive at fairly accurate summaries 
from which to proceed. I shall give here the process 
and results of such a survey. 

The first questionnaire was to ascertain the num- 
ber that had access to daily newspapers and what they 
read in them. Out of one hundred and forty-one 
pupils questioned at this time, four confessed to hav- 
ing no daily paper in the home; a few enumerated 
three or four. These were newsboys or owners of 
news-stands. Ninety-six took the local evening paper 
regularly; one the local morning paper only; and 
thirty-two had both. The rest were scatterings of 
occasional news-stand purchases; such as tabloids, 
New York American, etc. The questions as to what 
parts of the papers were read tabulated as follows: 

112 acknowledged interest in the comics only. 

103 read the front page. (In most cases only 
headlines. ) 

59 were interested in the sport news. 

29 read the story and the woman’s page. 

30 read editorials. 

24 glanced at the last page scatterings of 
curious news items. 


When the newspapers were brought into class for 
intensive study, very few students were found who 
could read an editorial critically. A few lessons, how- 
ever, in how to read the news, how to arrive at facts, 
what parts of the paper contained the most important 
news, and so on, bore much fruit. Later in the year 
when definite topics were assigned the results of 
these lessons were manifest and satisfactory. The 
opinions from various newspapers on vital issues 
gave opportunity for live discussions and heated de- 
bates. These required the weighing of evidence, an 
appreciation of values, and the reading of editorials. 

A similar survey was made for the Sunday papers. 
Here the choice was wider and the reading more 


varied. One hundred and fifty pupils were ques- 
tioned. 


122 saw only the local Sunday paper. 

57 had New York papers with New York 
American leading by 40. 

39 read the illustrated tabloids. 


6 had no Sunday paper. A few had two or 
three. 


When Sunday papers were brought to class for study 
many discovered that they contained much material 
closely allied to our history topics. History, here- 
after, took on added interest and some very fine 
notebooks were presented at the end of the term. 
Students learned to use intelligently the material 
lying close at hand. 

My next step was to learn what magazines were 


current in the homes of these young people. Here ° 


again the results of questioning were not entirely 


comprehensive or accurate, yet not wholly worthless. 
One could find many straws to indicate prevailing 
winds of doctrine or propaganda. I found, among 
one hundred and forty-eight questioned, that sixty- 
eight magazines were listed ranging from The At- 
lantic Monthly to farm, labor, and missionary 
pamphlets. Most of the magazines were bought from 
month to month by older brothers and sisters. The 
number of homes where magazines were regularly 
subscribed to was only thirty-nine. A partial list of 
magazines follows: 


Saturday Evening Post 32 
Ladies Home Journal 28 
Literary Digest 17 
Woman’s Home Companion 11 
Teme 9 
Detective Magazine 7 
Good Housekeeping 7 


In adddition, movie magazines were listed by 10 
pupils. That such magazines were listed by only ten 
students could be accounted for by the fact that 
they could not remember the exact titles. When 
magazines were brought to class for study, the num- 
ber of these brought in showed that they were popu- 
lar in many more than ten homes. A recent investiga- 
tion made by Vanity Fair recorded seventeen moving 
picture magazines published in the United States and 
purchased monthly by five million people. Add to 
this as a digression, the survey made of films by the 
“Legion of Decency,” which found that fifty-five 
million people in our country attend the movies 
weekly, eighty per cent of which are children, and 
you will have something to pause over and consider. 

As with the newspapers, two or three lessons were 
devoted to the examination of magazines to deter- 
mine their status and value as sources for current- 
events information and also for literary merit and 
educational potentialities. Without praise or censure 
of any particular publication on the part of the 
teacher, the student body, by comparisons and study 
of illustrations, advertisements, and general make- 
up, were keen in sensing values and forming judg- 
ments. The following facts, for example, were obvi- 
ous in the motion picture magazines: More than one- 
half the book was devoted to advertising cheap arti- 
cles in a lurid style. There was about one-fourth 
of reading matter to three-fourths of pictures. The 
articles were written in an intimate and chatty tone, 
with much exaggeration, bordering upon gross false- 
hood. Emphasis on the “right to love,” the “right to 
happiness,” and all the other “rights” were stressed 


.instead of the duties and responsibilities from which 


these rights can only be evolved. 
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Students gradually learned which magazines were 
best adapted for their work and soon showed prefer- 
ence for those of better grade. Fortunately, our school 
has an excellent library of current periodicals, and 
when once directed in choosing discriminately, stu- 
dents never lack good material. 

Pupil interest and pupil activity should always be 
uppermost and prominent as one of the aims in 
current events, as in all school subjects. To this 
should be added the fact that topics studied must be 
of interest to the majority; of consequence to the 
community; and have some bearing upon the aims, 
the needs, or the welfare of the people. 

What we hope to gain through the work in cur- 
rent events may sometimes seem obscure. Results 
cannot be measured wholly by tests during the school 
year. The secondary school, by making this study 
a part of the social science program, should hope 
to mold public opinion so that we may in the future 
look to our high school graduates as the intelligent 
voters who will become leaders, swaying the ballot 
in favor of a more enlightened democracy. As the 
writer sees it, this course is not only to make students 
conscious of the world about them, but to make 
them cognizant of and responsive to current policies 
and opinions. As taught in our schools, current 
events must serve our future citizens as a scale upon 
which to weigh values, a yard-stick for measuring 
results, and a key to interpret motives in the political 
and economic world of which they must become an 
integral part. 

With facts gained from such a survey of classes. 
the teacher should have enough knowledge of pupil 
background to “lay a campaign,’’ as they say in the 
advertising world. She should be justified in using 
every legitimate means to build impressions, atti- 
tudes, ideals, habits, and even skills that will result 
in social activity and real citizenship. Here she may 
face an encounter with that chimera so much feared 
by present-day educators called indoctrination, or 
that mythical dragon, supposed foe to democratic 
theory, called propaganda. Why these two words 
have become recently so fearful, I cannot understand. 
Why teachers should be accused of partisanship, and 
prejudice from casual remarks in the classroom, and 
so frequently hailed before school committees has 
always been a mystery. Is not all teaching indoctrina- 
tion and propaganda? Did not the scholars of the past 
go to the men who had something to teach, to Plato 
at his Academy, to Albertus Magnus at Paris? These 
men attracted students because of the ideas they gen- 
erated and the principles they demonstrated. They 
were the voice of authority. Was not American inde- 
pendence won largely through the propaganda of 
Thomas Paine and his colleagues? In fact our whole 


framework of democratic institutions has been fed 
and nourished by it. 

Why are school boards and committees today 59 
solicitous in selecting teachers and administrators jf 
they do not expect them to formulate policies and to 
impose ideas and ideals upon those in their charge? 
Since the beginning of time great teachers have been 
great because of their influence. Hendrik van Loon 
has rightly said, “The only way in which we can ever 
hope to educate anyone is by exposing him to our 
ideals and ideas.” In our present-day effort to keep 
away from indoctrination and propaganda, to keep 
upon a neutral course, our teaching has become color- 
less, our philosophy savorless, and our teachers 
merely puppets. 

Vera Britton in her Testament of Youth (a book 
that should be on the required reading list in every 
secondary school) strikes a key-note for our future 
educational philosophy. She expresses the hope that 
the education of the future will so train boys and girls 
in a knowledge of the world they occupy and their 
place in that world, “that our generation will go 
down in history as the first to understand that not 
a single man or woman can now live in disregarding 
isolation from his or her world.” We can and must, 
through current events, keep before our students the 
rights of the minority; the right of every man to think 
for himself; the God-given prerogative of free-will. 
The teacher must learn to hold and to emphasize 
universal opinions and fundamental truths. Her posi- 
tion in the classroom is that of arbiter in all dis- 
cussions. She is apart from the disputants and their 
controversies. As such her judgments cannot be 
classed as indoctrination or propaganda in the taboo 
interpretation of these terms. 

Because there is so much today to lead people 
away from thought and thinking, our teaching must 
arouse, train, and foster the growth of a thinking 
citizenry. The anachronisms in the movies, the faked 
and built-up photographs in the tabloids, the glar- 
ing untruths camouflaged in sensational headlines 
and radio talks increase and multiply because leaders 
know mob psychology. They know the masses do 
not reason because they do not think logically. John 
Dewey in The Educational Frontier brings out the 
fact that ability to read without thought is danger- 
ous. He says, “The public which is literate in use of 
linguistic tools but which is not educated in social 
information and understanding becomes a ready vic 
tim to those who use for their own private economic 
and political ends the public press.” Therefore it 


behooves us to bring into our social-science classes | 


the public press and all such agencies in order that 


we may train our students to form intelligent 


opinions from first-hand information. 
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Joseph Lancaster in America 


JosEPH J. McCapDEN 
Hunter College, New York 


Around the career of Joseph Lancaster in America 
there has always hung a veil of obscurity. It has been 
generally known of the famed British educator, 
founder of the Lancasterian or monitorial system of 
education which literally swept over the world in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, that he came to 
the United States in 1818 and died here twenty years 
later. But the accounts of his stay in this country have 
been incomplete and sometimes inaccurate. The 
standard British biographer of Lancaster devotes but 
a few pages to the years after 1818.’ Moreover, al- 
though Joseph Burlingham was endeavoring during 
1839 to edit and enlarge a manuscript autobiography 
which Lancaster had commenced, no American, so 
far as we can learn, has ever written a complete life 
of this rather extraordinary educator. 

Lancaster, could he return to earth today, would 
doubtless be greatly surprised at this neglect of his 
memory. In a letter to William Waring, from “New 
York, 31st of 3rd month 1834,” he characteristically 
invoked the immortality of his reputation in these 
words: “My friends here do not seem to know that 
Joseph Lancaster's Life and Travels in this country 
will one day be published and be read by myriads— 
and why then should the unwise wound me in the 
house of my friends and drive the harrow of unkind- 
ness over my soul. Be assured I shall stand in my 
place here and hereafter.’’ 

The present study aims to fulfil in part the expecta- 
tions which Joseph Lancaster had of posterity in so far 
as the recording of his wanderings is concerned.® In 
this task the hitherto untapped collected of Lancaster 
letters in the Vaux Papers at the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and the Lancaster Papers at the 
American Antiquarian Society, have proved an in- 
valuable aid. Most of the facts detailed below have 
been either uncovered or verified from these two 
sources. 

The story of Lancaster's adventures in America 
does not make particularly joyous reading. He came 
here fleeing from the ugly ruins of his youthful glory. 
Again and again he tried to entrench himself in some 
spot on this vast Western Hemisphere and rebuild 
his life and reputation; and ever the effort failed. 
Then suddenly, in his sixtieth year, when he was at 
last settling down into a useful, if not renowned, 
evening of life, death shut him off from all further 
Opportunity to redeem himself. 


The statement, found occasionally in American 
works, that Joseph Lancaster crossed the Atlantic in 
1818 at the invitation of the newly elected controllers 
of the Philadelphia public schools, is not in accord- 
ance with fact. Lancaster left England, as Salmon has 
pointed out, because his professional irresponsibility 
and his financial irregularities had made him un- 
wanted there. He sought the New World because his 
British friends, who paid his passage, hoped he would 
make a fresh start, and utilize here his really consid- 
erable powers for good. 

At the outset of his struggle to establish himself in 
the United States, Lancaster was impeded by several 
disadvantageous circumstances. There was, for one 
thing, the fact that word of his troubles abroad had 
preceded him here. The close intercourse between the 
Quakers of England with whom Lancaster had been 
affiliated, and the Quakers of the United States, had 
made that inevitable. There was also the fact that 
Lancaster’s wife was high-strung, subject to periods 
of mental unbalance, and a constant source of worry 
to him. Finally, there was the childlike volatility of 
Lancaster's own character, which all his tribulations 
had not been able to stabilize. 

On the other hand, the famed educational reformer 
found many factors in his favor when he reached 
these shores. He was known to have conducted bril- 
liantly a school of many hundreds of pupils at the 
turn of the century. He had a burning enthusiasm for 
education and was equipped to communicate his ardor 
to others. He was accompanied by his daughter, Eliza- 
beth, a generally beloved and intelligent child who in 
her early teens was already displaying her ability to 
assist her father in the projection of his teaching 
system. Moreover, that system, although it had not 
yet obtained the vogue which it was destined soon 
to win in the United States, was already beginning 
to revolutionize our educational set-up. The Society 
for Establishing a Free School in the city of New 
York had opened a school on the Lancasterian plan 
in 1806. Charity organization schools in Philadelphia 
had followed suit. Lancasterian schools had been 
opened in Georgetown and Washington City in 1811 
and 1812, respectively. In 1818 the legislature of 
Pennsylvania had passed a law providing for the 
erection of a system of public schools for the poor 
children of Philadelphia, and had enjoined the use 
of the monitorial method in these institutions— 
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probably the first case on record in this country in 
which a state prescribed the method of instruction to 
be employed in schools within its jurisdiction. These 
public schools were already under way when Lan- 
caster came to America. Certainly, he needed no in- 
troduction to this continent. 

In America, Lancaster met a tendency to gloss over 
the unfortunate aspects of his career in England and 
to acknowledge him as a benefactor of the race. While 
he was not lionized as heartily as his Epitome would 
have us believe,* he was received with respect and 
heard with attention. In New York, where he dis- 
embarked, and in the state at large, high officials did 
him honor. Chief among these was Governor De Witt 
Clinton, who had been the first president of the Free 
School Society of New York City, and who continued 
for several years after Lancaster’s arrival in America 
to hold friendly communication with him. 

Lancaster, however did not linger long in New 
York. He had arrived in the metropolis at the close 
of August 1818, and journeyed north to Albany. In 
the middle of October we find him en route to Phila- 
delphia, stopping off occasionally to lecture on his 
system of instruction. He reached the Quaker City 
on October 19th, and was waited on almost imme- 
diately by a committee of school controllers who had 
been instructed to show him about the city. He was 
engaged by the school board on October 23rd to 
organize the Model School and to train teachers for 
the sectional schools. 

The controllers of the Philadelphia public schools 
soon found that they had dipped their fingers in 
fire when they employed Joseph Lancaster. He wanted 
to be in high command, and was violently offended 
when his supervisors failed to ask his advice on every 
move they contemplated and when the other teachers 
declined to show him deference. He demanded, and 
obtained, an advance of two months’ salary, not as a 
favor but as a right. He insisted upon a large addi- 
tional fee for four months’ effort in opening and 
organizing the Girls’ Model School and for instruct- 
ing female teachers therein. He stood mightily upon 
his dignity; yet he took his responsibilities rather 
lightly. He was more interested in making extra 
money by lecturing than in fulfilling his contractual 
obligations with the controllers. He gave a number 
of profitable and well-publicized lectures in Phila- 
delphia. Then, hardly more than a fortnight after 
the opening of the Boys’ Model School in its new 
quarters, and just at the time when the controllers 
were seeing their way clear to opening the Girls’ 
Model School, he jaunted off on a tour of Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore, and other places to the south. 

The effects of this tour were momentarily very 
gratifying to Joseph Lancaster. He was everywhere 
acclaimed. In Washington he gave at least two lec- 
tures in Congress, one of which was attended by the 


President of the United States. Of the reception of 
these addresses, Lancaster wrote as follows: 

After my first Lecture—the speaker Henry 
Clay came up to me in the House amidst the 
cheering of the members—and pointing to his 
own chair from which I had just descended, he 
said, “I never saw that chair better filled on any 
occasion in my life.’’-—This elegant compliment 
realized my opinion of his talent, for it was 
the highest thing he could say—and no one but 
him could have said it—it bore the genuine mark 
of honest feeling. ... 

If a great national stroke can be a decisive 
indication that the cause which is so dear to 
myself and friends has gained a wonderful 
ground—then there is cause for rejoicing and 
congratulation.® 

A resolution was passed in Congress at this time, 
on motion of Burwell Bassett, admitting Lancaster 
to a seat within the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Later events proved that Lancaster, however, might 
better have stayed in Philadelphia and carried out 
the obligations he had undertaken with the controllers 
of the schools in that city. His old friend, Joseph 
Fletcher, writing from “Bruce Grove, Tottenham, 
June 6, 1819,” expressed the “apprehension lest your 
sudden elevation should weaken the effects of the 
discipline you have undergone.’’* This fear was not 
unjustified. Lancaster, on his return to Philadelphia 
on February 8, 1819, proved so arrogant and un- 
tractable that the controllers, already annoyed with 
him on several counts, declined to renew his contracts 
after May 24, 1819. The schoolmaster thereupon 
found himself without a position and with several 
staunch enemies in the Quaker City. A Mr. Ferguson 
—probably Ebenezer Ferguson, his arch foe on the 
Board of Control—had instituted a case at law 
against him. The mutual bitterness which had arisen 
between him and the controllers was to endure for 
many eventful years. The only bright factor in the 
whole situation for Joseph Lancaster was the friend- 
ship with the merchant-philanthropist, Robert 
Ralston, and with Roberts Vaux, the benevolent 
founder and president of the Philadelphia public 
school system. The regard of these two noble citi- 
zens, who continued to assist the erratic educator for 
long years until death interfered, suggests that under- 
neath Lancaster’s irritating surface manner they must 
have seen an ingenuous idealism and a sincere desire 
to improve the world, which they considered worthy 
of encouragement and reward. 

Having worn out his welcome in Philadelphia, 
Lancaster set forth in quest of a new means of liveli- 
hood. His daughter, Elizabeth, a child in her early 
teens, was left behind to keep house for a strange 
menage which included, among others, her mentally 
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unsound mother, her “ignorant and unpolished” 
Uncle William, and Richard M. Jones, her father’s 
former pupil and her future husband. Her father, 
meanwhile, traveled north, hoping to establish him- 
self in a school in Boston. He improved his time by 
lecturing on his system of instruction in every village, 
town, or city that would hear him. Salem, Boston, 
Cambridge, in Massachusetts and Portsmouth in New 
Hampshire, were among the places in which he spoke. 
As a sample of the visionary plans in which he in- 
dulged at the slightest success, we may quote the 
following from a letter which he wrote to his 
daughter from “Boston, 7 mo 14 1819”: 

There can be no doubt that by constantly 
lecturing every night on the plan I am now upon, 
that I shall average 100 $ Per week, which will, 
not only keep you all comfortably, but, when the 
rent be paid, enable me fo Jay a little by. I hope 
I shall be able to purchase a small estate for thee; 
for, if we can get a cheap country house of our 
own, my Lectures alone, in time, would make us 
rich and independent." 

That people would presently become unwilling to 
pay for the privilege of seeing the much-talked-of 
Joseph Lancaster seems not to have entered his mind. 

New England did not offer any permanent oppor- 
tunity for Lancaster; therefore he journeyed down, 
through New York and Philadelphia, to Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and Washington. On this tour he composed 
his Letters on National Subjects, auxiliary to Uni- 
versal Education, and Scientific Knowledge, ad- 
dressed to Burwell Bassett, late a member of the 
House of Representatives, Henry Clay, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and James Monroe, 
President of the United States of America.* In this 
volume we find Lancaster expressing his dreams for 
education in America—dreams so far ahead of his 
time that they could have had but little influence on 
the course of events of his period. 

It was in Baltimore that Joseph Lancaster finally 
created for himself a new scene of activity. He estab- 
lished there, early in 1820, a Lancasterian Institute, 
which, although not large enough to permit the full 
use of his system, flourished for a time. His family 
joined him in that city, as did Richard M. Jones 
and another former pupil, John E. Lovell, who had 
arrived from England in September, 1819, and had 
helped to settle Lancaster’s debts and wind up his 
other affairs in Philadelphia. While Lancaster was at 
this Institute, he published another slim book, The 
Lancasterian System of Education with Improve- 
ments,® wherein he took occasion to eulogize Roberts 
Vaux, and refrained, for the sake of Vaux and a 
few other friends, from venting his rancor against the 
Philadelphia controllers. This book closed with a 
prospectus of The Parent's Friend, an educational 
monthly which he proposed to issue, but which does 


not seem to have amounted to much. 

Trouble soon overtook Lancaster in Baltimore. His 
wife died. His school was not large enough to support 
him, his daughter, and his assistants, Jones and 
Lovell. He tried, but with no apparent success to place 
Jones, the fiancé of his daughter, in the Philadelphia 
school system. Lancaster grew ill, and the financial 
status of his Institute became truly discouraging. 

At this juncture a new prospect opened. An offer 
from Bolivar, the South American liberator, to in- 
augurate a wide educational scheme on the Lan- 
casterian plan of instruction in Venezuela, at a most 
handsome salary, was made to him. Although a few 
years earlier he had refused a similar proposition, 
Lancaster now accepted eagerly. He departed through 
Philadelphia in April 1824, intending to leave the 
United States forever. His prospective second wife 
also sailed for South America, and we have reason to 
believe that his daughter and Richard M. Jones did 
likewise, although they were back in Philadelphia the 
following year. John E. Lovell went to New Haven, 
and started there his long and brilliant career as a 
Lancasterian teacher. 

Of the South American enterprise, we are not pre- 
pared to say anything at present beyond the fact that 
it began gloriously and ended wretchedly. Lancaster 
subsequently, in his Epitome, heaped vituperation on 
the head of Bolivar; of course there was another side 
to the controversy. By 1827 the friction had become 
so dangerous that he and the widow he had married 
there, Mrs. Mary Robinson of Philadelphia, were 
glad to escape from Caracas. They fled by separate 
routes back to Philadelphia. She found haven with 
Robert Ralston and his family. He, traveling by way 
of St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and New Haven, reached 
the Quaker City somewhat later. Ralston and Roberts 
Vaux helped him financially. He lectured diligently 
in neighboring centers, taking short trips from Phila- 
delphia for this purpose. After about six months, he 
was ready to start another “educational experiment.” 

The scene of Lancaster's labors this time was Tren- 
ton. As usual, however, things went wrong. In 1828 
he was on the road again. The city of New York 
came to his aid in that year by giving him a grant of 
$500. He then traveled north, and settled finally in 
Montreal. 

In that Canadian city Lancaster carried on a series 
of educational ventures. The first seems to have been 
the teaching of a group of retarded boys whom the 
local school committee farmed out to him, and with 
whom he apparently made considerable progress. The 
second was the conducting of a private boys’ school 
with a commercial slant. He experimented upon these 
pupils, with the assistance of his wife and step- 
children, in the most approved modern fashion, and 
planned to publish the results of his investigations. 
His career in Montreal lasted about four years. 
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When this much-traveled man departed from Mon- 
treal, he left behind him the usual trail of un- 
pleasantries—including debts and a suit for libel. A 
verdict was eventually rendered against him, the 
validity of his Caracas marriage was called into ques- 
tion, and all his Canadian property was eventually 
seized. This trouble probably prompted him, finally, 
to abandon all intentions of returning to Canada. 

Lancaster’s itinerary, after he left Montreal, in- 
cluded Quebec, Albany, and New Haven. In the last- 
named city his Epitome of Some of the Chief Events 
and Transactions in the Life of Joseph Lancaster was 
published in 1833; it is but scantily biographical, 
many of its pages being taken up with accounts of 
the author’s tribulations, persecutions, and virtues. 
He later journeyed south to New York, and thence to 
Philadelphia. He had intended but a brief visit to 
the Quaker City at this time; but he changed his plans 
and made the place his home for a period of about 
four years. His wife and her children, whom he had 
left in Canada, presently moved to Philadelphia. Thus 
Lancaster's long odyssey in the Americas led him 
eventually back to the place where he had set up his 
first home on this hemisphere. 

Lancaster now entered into the mellowest, and in 
many ways, the most satisfactory period of his life 
in America. His letters during this, his last residence 
in Philadelphia, indicate that many of his rough 
edges had at length been worn off. They depict a 
chastened, almost humble man, who had yet not lost 
the great gifts of enthusiasm and freshly-springing 
hope. They show also a certain promise of success 
attending his efforts. 

From 1834 to 1838 Lancaster busied himself with 
lecturing and with conducting another Lancasterian 
Institute. It seems that his Philadelphia audiences 
never became scant enough to discourage him from 
addressing them. As tor his school, it was an experi- 
mental—we should say a “‘progressive’”’—undertak- 
ing into which Lancaster threw himself with con- 
siderable spirit and assiduity; and it grew and pros- 
pered, although at least one parent complained of 
the laxity of discipline there. 

During this period Lancaster renewed his contacts 
with men who had seconded his effort years before. 
In Philadelphia he took up again his old relationship 
of friendly dependence upon Roberts Vaux, who 
aided and counseled him in numerous ways. Robert 
Ralston was another who gave proof of continued 
interest. Lancaster also reopened his correspondence 
with such men as Benjamin Butler of Albany, Bur- 
well Bassett of Virginia—now a feeble old man— 
and Henry Clay, and received kind and encouraging 
replies. Except for the echoes of the Canadian law- 
. suit, which continued to trouble his peace as late as 
1836, the surviving documents relative to Lancaster's 
last four years in Philadelphia are pervaded by a 


mellowness quite foreign to his earlier papers. 
Many of Lancaster's letters during these latter years 
of his life concerned themselves with the securing of 


subscriptions for a projected book. Whether the work | 


in question was his ‘“Autobiography,”” which he re. 
sumed shortly before his death, after a lapse of sixteen 
years, or whether it was another in the series of “Im- 
provements in Education,” which he had promised 
to the public in 1833, we cannot state.’ It may even 


have had some relation to the extensive survey, under. _ 


taken by him in 1838, of the First Day, public, and 


infant schools, and the institutions for the handj- | 


capped, in Philadelphia and New York. 
At any rate, Lancaster did not live to complete 


the book for which many of his acquaintances and | 


friends had sent advance subscriptions. While in 
New York City in 1838, in the interests of his survey 
of schools, he was struck and fatally injured by a 
runaway horse and carriage. 

Lancaster was survived by his family in Philadel- 
phia, and by his daughter Elizabeth, who had en- 
gaged in educational work in Mexico with her hus- 
band, Richard M. Jones, and had become the mother 
of four sons. He left behind him also a small number 
of strangely devoted friends in England and America 
—men who had believed in him through all the un- 
happy vicissitudes of his life. His followers in the 
United States called upon his successful disciple, John 
E. Lovell, to finish the biography which Lancaster 
had begun; but he pleaded that he could not do 
justice to the greatness of the subject. Joseph E. Bur- 
lingham then set about to collect the materials for 
such a work. Soon came the disturbing news that 
William Corston, of England, whose high regard for 
Lancaster had outlasted more than two decades of 
separation, was preparing a life of his old friend. 
Lancaster’s American followers tried to change the 
purpose of Corston, for the latter was then eighty-two 
years of age and too ill to write his own letters. 
Moreover, he was but scantily supplied with data on 
the American phase of the renowned educator's 
career. Corston nevertheless persisted, and his book 
was published in 1840. There is no evidence to indi 
cate that the work of Burlingham and his associates 
ever appeared in print. 

Joseph Lancaster’s life in America—a stormy, rest: 
less one, revealing a character naive, impulsively gen- 
erous, egotistical, unstable, enthusiastic, utterly im- 
practical, yet unswerving in its single-hearted devo- 
tion to the cause of education—has therefore te 
mained to the present day inadequately recorded.” 


* David Salmon, Joseph Lancaster (London, etc.: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1904). 

* Lancaster Papers, American Antiquarian Society. 

* Various phases of Lancaster's activities in America have 
been treated by the present author in his book, Education m 
Pennsylvania, 1801-1835, and its Debt to Robert Vaux (Phila 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937); 
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“Joseph Lancaster and the Philadelphia Schools,” Pennsylvania 
History, U1 (October, 1936), 225-239, and “Joseph Lancaster 
and Philadelphia,” Pennsylvania History, 1V (January, 1937), 
A book-length account of Lancaster's experiences in America 
is now being prepared. _ 

‘Joseph Lancaster, Epitome of Some of the Chief Events and 
Transactions in the Life of Joseph Lancaster (New Haven, 

ae Papers, Joseph Lancaster to Roberts Vaux, “Wash. 
27th of 1st mo. 1819.” 

* Lancaster Papers, transcription, probably by Joseph Burling- 


TLancaster Papers. 


* Printed for the author, Washington City, 1820. The fourth 
and last letter in the book is dated from the “Lancasterian In- 
stitute, Baltimore, 29th of 2nd mo., 1820.” 

* Published for the author, Baltimore, 1821. 

* In the Lancaster Papers is a circular, dated 1838, aski 
advance subscriptions to “An Introduction to Orthography an 
reading the English language . . . with an introductory essay 
on private and public education, by Joseph Lancaster.” This 
may, on further investigation, offer a partial solution to the 
riddle. 

“Continuing research will probably clear up some of the 
uncertain points in the life of Joseph Lancaster. 


Social Studies Versus Social Science 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


Head of Department of Social Studies 
Chico State College, Chico, California 


The modern attempt to segregate certain branches 
of knowledge assumed to have properties common 
to one another under the caption of “social studies,” 
or “social sciences,” is another chapter in the cease- 
less effort of education to simplify and coédrdinate 
the whole body of existing knowledge. In a measure, 
it is a kind of reaction against the older division of 
knowledge into the “‘arts and sciences.”” To an even 
greater extent, however, it is a tacit recognition of 
the increasing difficulty of making comprehensible 
the vast accumulation of information which has re- 
sulted from modern investigation and research. 

Various attempts to define the social studies or 
social sciences have been made. None of them are 
very satisfactory. Perhaps the most responsible defini- 
tions are to be found in (1) the Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association, and 
(2) the article by the distinguished Columbia scholar, 
the late Professor Edwin R. Seligman, entitled ‘“What 
are the Social Sciences?” in Volume I of the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences. These definitions are 
respectively as follows: 

(1) The social sciences more than any other 
division of the school curriculum, are concerned 
immediately with the life, the institutions, the 
thought, the aspirations, and the far-reaching 
policies of the nation in its world-setting. 
| They] take as their province the entire range 
of human history, from the earliest times down 
to the lastest moment, and the widest reaches 
of contemporary society, from the life and cus- 
toms of the most remote peoples to the social 


practices and cultural possessions of the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 
(2) The social sciences may . . . be defined as 
those mental or cultural sciences which deal with 
the activities of the individual as a member of 
a group. In the measure that . . . group activities 
have been subjected to study, the social sciences 
have multiplied. 
There is substantial agreement in these definitions. 
Each recognizes the breadth and the indefinitely ex- 
pansive possibilities of the social studies, as well as 
their interaction upon one another. The Commission's 
catalogue of exact fields, however, is not an extensive 
one: 
The social sciences . . . embrace the traditional 
disciplines which are concerned directly with 
man and society, including history, economics, 
politics, sociology, geography, anthropology, and 
psychology. 
The Commission does not say whether it would make 
additions to this list. By implication it would not. 
Seligman attempts a much more ambitious classi- 
fication, which would appear to be more faithful to 
his definition. He divides the social sciences into 
three groups, the purely social sciences, the semi-social 
sciences, and the sciences with social implications, and 
then proceeds to treat each of them in the chrono- 
logical order of their appearance as organized studies. 
The “purely social sciences” are: politics, economics, 
history, jurisprudence, all of which date back to the 
Greeks and Romans; then among the newer studies 
come anthropology, penology, and sociology. The 
“semi-social sciences” are: ethics, education, philoso- 
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phy, and psychology. The “‘sciences with social im- 
plications” are: biology, geography, medicine and 
social hygiene, and linguistics. 

Extensive though it be, the exhaustiveness of this 
catalogue may well be questioned. Why, for example, 
should music, sculpture, sketching and painting, lit- 
erature, and religion, be considered any less “‘social”’ 
than any of the subjects named above? All of them 
are concerned with the activities of the individual 
as a member of a group. Nor is it clear that on one 
side of the fence lies ‘‘art,” on the other, “‘science.”’ 
The careful application of scientific rules was as 
essential to the success of a Gainsborough or a Bee- 
thoven as they were to that of an Edison or a Jenner. 
And the imagination—the creative faculty—is as 
necessary a part of the basic stock in trade of the his- 
torian, the physicist, the biologist, as it is of the 
sculptor’s or the man of letters. Human knowledge is 
constantly crossing frontiers, and it is impossible to 
hallmark any of its fields as ‘“‘pure science’’ or “pure 
art.”’ The artist constantly draws upon science for his 
subjects, while the scientist in his effort to reach the 
unknown must invoke the imaginativeness of the 
artist. 

This inherent unity of all knowledge—this inter- 
relationship of science and art, and the impossibility 
of intellectually divorcing them—was in fact clearly 
seen by the medieval universities, for the Seven 
Liberal Arts were known also as the Seven Liberal 
Sciences. 

What the Schoolmen termed the Svmma, the en- 
cyclopedic synthesis of all knowledge and specula- 
tion, appears to be the ultimate goal of all education. 
But with the Schoolmen the Svmma absorbed all their 
intellectual energies. Investigation and original in- 
quiry were forgotten, and their efforts degenerated 
into a dry rot of speculation unconnected with reali- 
ties. In and of itself the Svmma is a will o’ the wisp, 
not to be taken seriously. 

Nevertheless, the problem of organizing and mak- 
ing intelligible the vast store of modern knowledge 
is a grave one. The modern arts and sciences are 
infinite in their richness and diversity compared with 
those at the command of the Scholastics. Investiga- 
tion and research in all fields have pushed far ahead 
of the ability of the schools to organize and simplify 
the results. In consequence, a vast quantity of un- 
codrdinated and undigested findings from research 
has been accumulated. Could all the results of this 
research really be mobilized in one synthesis and 
brought to bear on our manifold problems, a veritable 
social revolution would no doubt ensue. 

We are, then, confronted with a practical problem 
of organization. As an abstract concept, the term 
“social studies’’ gives us little comfort, for there 
appears to be no limit to what it may include. As an 
exclusive body of knowledge it is as unreal as the 


older division of learning into the arts and sciences, 
And in practice the grouping of subjects under it js 
as arbitrary and limited as any other artificial attempts 
at organization. In no instance within the writer's 
ken has there been any attempt to unify even 59 
generous a catalogue of subjects as Professor Selig. 
man has essayed. A melting pot of knowledge js 
not so easily achieved, and the very length of the list 
demonstrates the impracticability of the attempt. 
Some schools are conservative in their grouping of 
social studies, confining the list to the three ancient 
allies: history, government, and economics, with occa- 
sionally the new partner, geography, admitted to the 
sacred circle. A few are daring enough to embrace 
philosophy, sociology, and even education. One fact, 


and one alone, will stand out from even a hasty 
inspection of university catalogues: there is the great- | 


est possible disagreement among higher institutions 
of learning as to what should properly be organized 
under social studies. And in most cases it is all too 
obvious that the selection has been arbitrary and 
poorly thought out. What reasonable basis, for ex- 
ample, can be found for the following grouping, 
which is the choice of one very prominent American 
university with a reputation for “‘progressiveness”: 
anthropology, economics, education, history, political 
science, sociology, international relations? 

Some institutions have chosen the word “ Humani- 
ties’” in an attempt to secure a natural and logical 
grouping of their subjects. Scripps College for 
Women, for example, has erected its course of study 
around literature and the classics, with history, gov- 
ernment, and economics as foster sisters, and the other 
so-called social studies totally disregarded. Here evi- 
dently there has been a sincere effort to organize the 
Humanities in terms agreed upon by the great edu- 
cators of the Renaissance. Furthermore, because of 
this careful concentration of the curriculum around 
literature, and the strict adherence paid to chronologt- 
cal order, it is probable that a higher and truer degree 
of integration can be obtained than where a large 
number of related subjects are loosely grouped to 
gether under the same heading. Indeed, it 1s open 
to question whether there can be any successful inte 
gration of subjects, even in a limited and artificially 
chosen group of social studies, unless one of thems 
singled out for a position of primacy and the others 
frankly regarded as auxiliary subjects. Moreover, the 
greater the number of subjects grouped together, the 
greater the difficulty of integrating them. 

By no means, however, do I intend to imply that 
a precise relationship among the several fields cannot 
be shown, or that education, whether for the adult 
or the elementary school child, cannot accordingly 
be rendered more real. Points of departure for leatt- 
ing are infinite, and it does not greatly matter what 
particular point of departure is selected, so the se 
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uence be consistent and definite. For the public 
school child perhaps history is a better starting point 
than any other, because of its infinite possibilities. 
History has been defined in innumerable ways and 
studied from innumerable standpoints. Herodotus 
called it a story, thus recognizing its kinship with 
fiction, though he did not hesitate to digress into 
geography and essays on manners. Freeman defined 
it as past politics; Thomas Carlyle as “the essence of 
innumerable biographies,’’ which he treated in terms 
of the lives of great heroes. Without expanding on 
these definitions further, let us note that most people 
tend to think of history in terms of Freeman’s defini- 
tion, and too many professional historians have in 
the narrow treatment of their subject confirmed this 
belief. They have forgotten that the original Greek 
word politics embraced the whole of the affairs of 
society, and was not confined to the doings of politi- 
cians, statesmen, or generals. Furthermore, for pur- 
poses of special emphasis, history has been subdivided 
in countless ways. Besides the political, chronological, 
and geographical subdivisions that one may note in 
any university catalogue under the control of the 
several history departments, we may note such items 
as economic history, religious history, history of 
music, history of education, history of art, history of 
mathematics, history of philosophy, and so on ad 
infinitum—enough varieties, in fact, to crowd Mr. 
Heinz off the globe! 

Each new field of knowledge has found it necessary 
to develop the study of its own history, without 
reference to what, for lack of a better term, we may 
call general history. . 

Here let us cite some concrete examples to show 
the closely interweaving qualities of history and the 
other social studies. (a) The economist is concerned 
with the processes of production and exchange of 
material things. This leads him to a consideration of 
the possibilties of economic planning. If so, he must 
draw on the experiences of the Roman Empire, of 
the medieval gilds, of the eighteenth century mer- 
cantilists, all of which operated according to a plan. 
Indeed, there is nothing new about the idea of 
“planned” production and distribution. It has played 
a much longer rdle in history than has unrestrained 
competition. The latter has in fact been confined to 
the growing periods of certain societies, to the fron- 
tier period in America, for example, or to the short 
period of industrialization in England. 

(b) The geographer is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the landscape through the agency of 
man. He studies the cultures of societies as identified 
with certain geographical regions. As such he can be 
of inestimable service to the student of American his- 
tory. The history of the United States has in the past 
been largely written in terms of the rise of the forty- 
eight states. But all the states except the original thir- 


teen were laid out by the surveyor without reference 
to natural culture areas, and the traditional study of 
American history has in consequence been curiously 
unreal. In the words of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
“whatever the difficulties of interpretation, the main 
thesis, that there is a geography ot American politics 
and that the relation between geography and political 
history becomes clearer the farther the method of in- 
vestigation is refined, seems established. The facts 
demand combined investigation by geographer and 
historian.’’ And again: ‘As the years go on and the 
United States becomes a settled nation, regional 
geography is certain to demand at least the same de- 
gree of attention here as in Europe. The United States 
being practically as large as all of Europe, it must 
be thought of in continental, and not merely in na- 
tional, terms. Our sections constitute the American 
analogue of European nations. In their normal rela- 
tions with each other, economically, politically, and 
socially, we find startling resemblances to the inter- 
national processes of European history, except for the 
appeal to arms. But these phenomena have been con- 
cealed by the disproportionate attention to federal 
legislation, to state legislation, and to political parties, 
without digging beneath the surface.” 

(c) The mutual contributions of history, educa- 
tion, and sociology are many. Studies in population, 
poverty, disease, propaganda, or the manufacture of 
public opinion, etc., soon lead to the search for his- 
torical precedents. The World War made us propa- 
ganda conscious. But propaganda did not originate 
with the war. Mark Antony used it with matchless 
skill. So did the Greek politicians long before his day. 
Need it be added that propaganda is a permanent 
human phenomenon, which has nothing to do with 
any particular form of government, economic organi- 
zation, time, or place? 

(d) Psychology has influenced historical study. It 
has, for example, exploded the idea long held that 
history is a reasoned process, that certain historical 
“laws’’ operate to explain why men do thus and so. 
Thus, it is no longer accepted as possible to rational- 
ize the causes of war as economic, political, etc., and 
to put them down in neat order according to their 
alleged importance. There are as many theories about 
the causes of the American Revolution, for example, 
as there are writers of sagas, to quote Charles A. 
Beard. From this we might infer that in our ambition 
to abolish war in the future we are facing far more 
subtle issues than the mere accomplishment of certain 
economic or political measures. 

(e) And so the list lengthens. Enough has been 
shown to demonstrate the complete interrelationship 
and mutual dependence of history and every other 
branch of human knowledge. History has many 
subtle uses, and is not just “past politics.” Its proper 
field is the sum total of human thoughts, as well as 
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activities—the things that were not done, as well as 
the things that were done—and the human mistakes 
and failures as well as human successes. 

In practice, however, the historian must perform 
two functions: (1) selection, and (2) interpretation. 

Neither of these functions can be kept separate 
from the other. The historian, we say, must select 
those things which are “important.” But what is 
important? Here at once we must recognize that we 
leave the realm of objective selection, and rely wholly 
on the choice of the individual scholar. But the 
scholar’s judgment is governed by a score of influ- 
ences: his personal background, his politics, his re- 
ligion perhaps, his interests and his limitations as a 
specialist, the dominant interest of the society in 
which he lives, and so on. The Venerable Bede, writ- 
ing more than a thousand years ago, submitted as 
sober history the miracles performed over the bones 
of saints. His readers were mostly monks who had a 
profound interest in the supernatural. No person 
would record these things today, unless he were a 
candidate for a padded cell. Man’s analysis of man 
has been secularized. The bones of saints have long 
since been debunked. 

Every historian, when he selects his material for 
presentation, is making a personal interpretation, and 
is influencing his readers accordingly. He must select 
such samples out of the mass of human experiences 
as will give meaning to them, and if he is to give a 
complete picture, he must weigh his samples care- 
fully. In doing so, he is always forced to lean on his 
own judgment. To the degree that he is knowing and 
intellectually strong, that he is able to avoid the pit- 
falls of special causes or interests, he is a true judge. 
When he ceases to be so, he is a mere propagandist 
and performs no service whatever for the general 
good. 

Can the social scientist be a prophet? Can the social 
studies really make good that hackneyed formula 
parroted (formerly, but, I hope, no longer) by high 
school students to the effect that ‘we learn history 
in order that we may know how to act in the future?” 
I do not think so. That is why I prefer the term 
“social study” to “social science.’’ The social studies 
may to a certain extent anticipate, though they cannot 
predict. They may be a prophylactic, without being a 
cure. 

True, certain phenomena can be so isolated as to 
constitute a fair index of the future. Economic sta- 
tistics, for example, have been so well systematized 
as to produce a forecast of business conditions. The 
existence of the business cycle has been established 
as a fact. Its practical application, however, is limited 
to forecasts for the zmmediate future, and not at all 
the distant. Even as a guide for the immediate future 


it is by no means infallible. Each business cycle in the 
past shows variations peculiar to itself. Some are 
longer than others; some are deeper. 

In human experience, in fact, the unexpected js 
always turning up. In August 1914, for instance, 
there was no reason for supposing that the American 
people would get into war with Germany. If past 
experience had been a sure guide, it would have 
pointed to war with Britain. It was the accident—in 
this case the German submarine—which diverted the 
course of events and violated past precedents. The 
social scientist therefore is like our friend the weather 
man. And we all know how we are to take the latter's 
prophecies! 

The choice of the term “social studies” over that 
of “social science” is to my mind much to be pre- 
ferred. True, in the social studies, as quite properly 
in all branches of learning, the scientific, or laboratory 
method must be used. But whereas, for example, the 
chemist may prove his theories by means of his test 
tube, the “social scientist’? works somewhat in a 
dream laboratory. Only in a limited sense can he dem- 
onstrate his theories. For he is dealing with people, 
whose motives for action cannot be so easily analyzed, 
and whose reactions sometimes defy an accurate fore- 
cast. 

The economist or the sociologist may to some de- 
gree approximate the experience of the chemist, for 
it is possible for him to deal with living people. He 
has some opportunity to marshal his subjects before 
his eyes, and demonstrate by actual experiment the 
truth or falsity of his ideas. The psychologist has an 
even better chance, for he may segregate certain indi- 
viduals for observation, and may achieve some cer- 
tainty of proof at least so far as those particular indi- 
viduals are concerned. The historian, however, deals 
for the most part with dream people. Being dead, 
they can never be made to rehearse their parts on 
the stage. The historian has only the records they 
have left behind them, and, even though these may 
be most precise, nevertheless he must draw constantly 
on his imagination if he is to clothe them with flesh 
and blood. 

Must we then turn sadly from Clio because her key 
to the future seems to rattle in the lock? No, a thou- 
sand times no! Her hand clutches the twin sisters 
of human endeavor, art and science. She furnishes 


the stage for the mystery and the fascination of life, | 


and she holds the key to the bottomless well of human 
experience, from which every man may draw 


abundantly. As the late Justice Holmes has put it, “4 | 


page of history is worth a volume of logic.” 


1F, J. Turner, The Significance of Sections in American 
History (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1932), PP. 
192-193. 
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A Junior High School Social 
Studies Curriculum 


JENNIE L. PINGREY 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


The belief that some conception of the everyday 
living conditions of ordinary people at various times 
in the past is the most important contribution the 
social studies can make, is basic to their reorganiza- 
tion in the junior high school at Hastings-on-Hudson. 
Such an understanding is essential to the child’s in- 
terpretation of his own environment, and it is even 
hoped that the wide dissemination of such knowl- 
edge might help a little in the general improvement 
of living conditions and a sane view of what is essen- 
tial in an individual budget. 

Since it is obviously impossible for a junior high 
school pupil to learn all the ways mankind has lived 
and probably undesirable that he should even scan 
a great many, a small number of cross sections of 
life have been chosen. Selections have been made 
not to support any preconceived hypothesis nor to 
entertain the pupil by diverse offerings, but to pre- 
sent typical points in the long story of human devel- 
opment as it leads to the civilization in which the 
child lives. Civilization in China, living conditions 
in the far North, and life among the Indians, are 
tuled out because, however interesting, they have 
less direct bearing on American life today than the 
following periods which have been selected: 

Primitive life 

Egyptian life about 2600 B.c. 

Greek life about 350 B.c. 

Roman life in 75 A.D. 

Life on an English manor about 1270 A.D. 

Life in a German town about 1400 a.D. 

Life on an English farm in 1760 A.D. 

Life in an English factory town in 1830 A.D. 

American life today in three phases—in a 
large city with its vast army of clerical workers 
quite detached from the production of the 
goods with which they deal; on a farm which 
raises but one of these products, but does it on 
a large scale; and in a village in which the 
connections between farmer, manufacturer, 
dealer and consumer are more obvious. 

The dates, of course, throughout, are for the most 
Part general rather than specific—pegs on which to 
hang pictures in the gallery of the story of man, al- 


though the eruption of Vesuvius facilitates accurate 
research in one period, and the discovery of America 
must be taken into consideration as a factor in de- 
termining the time at which the sketch of late 
medieval town life should be located. 

Informal examination showed that some of the 
periods chosen had already been presented to the 
pupils. They remembered or recalled from their ele- 
mentary school work Charlemagne, the Crusades— 
of which many said they were sick—Greek myths, 
something of Roman history, and the American col- 
onies and their wars. They appeared to have no 
conception of the time relationships of the events 
studied, and their knowledge of some of these pe- 
riods seemed to depend upon the memorization of 
certain facts in dictated material in their notebooks. 
Because of the difference between historical narra- 
tive and the description of living conditions, and 
because of the tardiness with which a child develops 
a time sense, it was decided to begin at the begin- 
ning of the story of man’s development, utilizing 
information previously acquired whenever possible. 
However, there is little repetition in actual subject 
matter because, except for the American colonial 
period, the daily life of the ordinary individual had 
not been extensively examined. 

I have written a sketch or story of life at each of 
these times as though a modern visitor were survey- 
ing it. A copy of every chapter is given to each pupil 
for his notebook, to read, to illustrate, to review, 
but not to memorize. Several supplementary books 
were placed in a class library also. Perhaps, I should 
have included a sketch of the pulsing life of an 
Italian Renaissance town, but this seems to me a 
less typical and integral phase of human develop- 
ment than those selected, and one of the effects of 
the Renaissance—discovery, I planned to cover in 
another way. Perhaps the importance of such inven- 
tions as spectacles, the printing press, and gun- 
powder, combined with the present potentialities of 
vast China, entitle Chinese life to a place on the 
list. My ignorance of oriental history and language, 
brought sharply to my attention when I visited the 
orient three years ago, makes me realize my inabil- 
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ity to deal with this aspect of life. Possibly, a survey 
of man’s life which purports to be general, should 
include the other continents, but so far as I know, 
they have not as yet contributed anything of com- 
parable importance, and they have followed, rather 
than led. It is this fact of leadership, which impelled 
me to locate the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
sketches in England; the thirteenth century scene 
was placed there because of my greater ease in re- 
search. When I find time I may act upon the sug- 
gestion of a colleague and write a sketch of life on 
a Polish estate in medieval times out of consideration 
for the nationality of a large percentage of our pupils. 

With the schedule of essential points arranged, 
the next step was effective compromise. I realized 
that to remove the traditional thorough treatment 
of the events of American history from the junior 
high school curriculum and substitute for it material 
unfamiliar to most parents, and therefore apparently 
undesirable, might arouse an inauspicious mood. 
Therefore, I deviated from the plan of somewhat 
static surveys of life at different typical times in the 
past, to the extent of weaving in a certain amount 
of the events of American history, necessarily less 
than under the old plan and emphasizing local 
events where they could be reliably ascertained. 
Chronological order was still followed so that most 
of this American history fell between the last three 
sketches, and narrative history of a somewhat cur- 
sory type was used. A variety of American history 
textbooks was available for reading and comparison. 
The international point of view was emphasized 
more than under the old scheme, not so much in 
events studied as in showing the development of 
new ideas in other lands as well as our own. 

When the main points in human development 
had been selected, and some American history had 
been inserted, the next step was to plan just where 
in the course those special skills and aptitudes which 
should be acquired in the social studies could be 
taught best, since indefiniteness in this respect is 
likely to cause neglect or omission. In this part of 
the planning, the codperation of the English and 
other departments was sought even more than in 
the rest. If the English department would teach the 
children the use of a title page, a table of contents, 
and an index early in the seventh year, for example, 
the social studies department could then teach the 
construction of a simple bibliography. There were 
many heartening instances, also, of other depart- 
ments placing their work in the term where it would 
work best with the social studies plan; e.g., the time 
line graph was taught very early by the mathematics 
department, and repeated, using the dates of the 
sketches. The First Bow and Arrow was placed at 
the beginning of the seventh year’s work by the 
English department, and a sketch of Lincoln was 


relegated to the 8A term. Songs of Washington's 
time and the Marseillaise were taught by the music 
department in the 8A term. Considerable use jg 
made throughout the junior high school course of 
the Lehman wall pictures, the Rausch model of , 
Roman house, and various other prized possessions 
of the senior high school history department. 
Here is the general plan: 


7A 


Weeks 


1‘ Primitive life 
(modern and ancient primitive). 
2-5 Egyptian life in 2500 B.c. Unreliability of 
ancient dates 
(agriculture). 
6-8 Greek life in 350 B.c. Degree of reliabil- 
ity of pictures. 
9-11 Roman life in 75 A.D. Use of title page. 
12-14 Life on an English manor in 1270 A. 


(agriculture). 
15-20 Life in a German town in 1400 AD. 
(handicraft). 
7B 
Weeks 


1 European reasons for the discovery of 
America. (Connect this with last term's 


work and with the study of the Crusades | 


in the elementary school.) How to make 
a bibliography. What a map is and some 
of the uses of maps. 

2 European reasons for the settlement of 
America. 

3-8 Review of American colonization studied 
in the grades and a study of what the 
colonists found here, i.e., natural te 
sources. Follow by a careful survey of 
typical everyday colonial life in one col: 
ony, including handicrafts, education, 
local government, etc. A comparison 1s 
to be made between life in the colonies 
and life in Europe at the time, by the 
pupil, and story of life in England after 
the agricultural revolution assigned. 
Notable events in the beginning of gov 
ernment in various colonies are to bk 
examined. Comparison of primary and 
secondary sources. 

9 European, Asiatic and American causts 
for intercolonial wars, and results of the 
wars. 

10-12 American and European causes for the 
American Revolution. Study of prom 
nent individuals connected with the 
Revolution. What the Revolution meant 
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13-16 


18-20 


9-11 


12 
13 
14-16 
17 
18 
19-20 


8B 


9A 


to us, to England, and to the rest of the 
world. 

Brief study of our national government 
under the Articles of Confederation, fol- 
lowed by a careful survey of our govern- 
ment as planned under the Constitution. 
Comparison with other governments of 
that time. 

Review. 


Survey of how our government worked 
under Washington and Adams. 

The French Revolution and Napoleonic 
regime in their international aspects. 
What happened in the United States, 
1800-1830, including education,  re- 
ligion, arts, relations with South Amer- 
ica, etc. 

What happened in New York state, 
1800-1830. 

What happened in Westchester county, 
1800-1830. 

The Industrial Revolution in England, 
with a study of life in an English fac- 
tory town then. (Notebook story given 
each. ) 

Spread of Industrial Revolution to other 
countries, including the United States. 
Survey of life in the United States, in 
1830. (Pupil writes his own story. ) 
What happened in the United States, 
1830-1860, including foreign relations. 
What happened in New York state, 
1830-1860. 

What happened in Westchester county, 
1830-1860. 

Review. 


History of the United States, 1860-1900, 
including foreign relations and the geog- 
raphy of those regions. 


History of the United States, 1900-1936, 
including foreign relations, the develop- 
ment of local government, e.g., health 
service of country. Also state govern- 
ment, ¢.g., state troopers, conservation, 


natural resources, etc. Stress social se- 
curity act. 


Survey of the United States today. 

Work, including newer development 
of agricultural and industrial revolu- 
tion, study of occupations of United 
States, comparing them with occupa- 
tions in Russia, Japan, and England. 
Training required for various posi- 
tions and opportunities for advance- 
ment of self and service to others. 
Government, how it has changed and 
what it is now in each unit. Duties and 
responsibilities of citizens. How citi- 
zenship is secured. 

Personal budget of money and of time. 


Undoubtedly there are many faults in the scheme 
outlined. In seeking one goal, one always misses an- 
other, but it seems to me that this makes the best 
possible use of the three years of junior high school 
in view of what comes next. After completing this 
cycle, most of the children will study a year’s course 
in ancient and medieval history which will fill in 
with a narrative of events the chronological spaces 
between the first six scenes surveyed. A few, per- 
haps twenty per cent, will make a detailed study of 
recent world history. All the pupils, unless return- 
ing prosperity causes some of them to leave as they 
once did before completing a twelve year residence 
period in school, will study the history of their own 
country again and more thoroughly in the twelfth 
year. 

There are two phases of this course which re- 
quire a great deal more work than has already been 
expended upon them: (1) a check-up of geographi- 
cal material to see what essential points are not taken 
up by the science department in its reorganization 
of junior high school materials or by the social stud- 
ies which employs geography as a hand maiden for 
only the selected periods and regions, and (2) a 
further increase in correlation between departments 
in the junior high school. It is conceivable that an 
earnest teacher might resent having to rearrange her 
course to please the social studies department, but 
foresight and tact will increase the number of points 
of correlation, and the more, the better. This year 
a series of assembly programs depicting primitive 
life, Egyptian life, etc., will be produced by the so- 
cial studies and music departments with occasional 
help from others. 
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Our Martial Mythology 


MALCOLM R. EISELEN 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 


The great World War came to an end at the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh 
month, nineteen hundred and eighteen. As the firing 
ceased on the western front, a war-weary world went 
mad. 

No one who experienced that original armistice 
celebration is ever likely to forget it. Behold the scene 
in New York, then as ever the city of superlatives! 
Fifth Avenue cleared of all motor traffic and packed 
from curb to curb with cheering, laughing, singing 
ahd crying men and women. Schools dismissed, courts 
adjourned, offices closed to pour their tens of thou- 
sands into the seething streets. Stores, too, barred and 
empty behind the hastily scrawled notice, ‘Closed for 
the Kaiser’s Funeral” or ‘Closed on account of the 
Death of William Hohenzollern.”’ 

A colorful and fantastic scene! Flags everywhere, 
American flags, service flags, and flags of the Allies. 
Soldiers in uniform, mechanics in overalls, and civil- 
ians in carnival attire. The air thick with flying paper, 
the streets carpeted ankle-deep with ticker tape, dis- 
membered phone books and demolished newspapers. 
Here and there, effigies of the late but unlamented 
Kaiser, destined to be hanged, or burnt, or otherwise 
demolished by the cheerful throng. 

Color, motion, and above all—noise! Whistles that 
blow and keep on blowing; sirens that shriek and 
keep on shrieking. Automobiles with screaming horns 
and open cut-outs, dragging dishpans and wash- 
boilers, giving forth fresh dissonance at every bump. 
The rivers, too, joining in the strange symphony, with 
the compelling blast of ocean liners, the harsh 
crescendo of the ferries, and the harsh croaking of 
the tugboats. On a hotel balcony, beneath a huge 
Italian flag, the great Caruso singing the “Star 
Spangled Banner” and other selections—four or five 
thousand dollars worth of melody flung upon the 
breeze to be drowned before it reached the pavement 
by the clamor of horns, drums, bells, and whistles. 

Thus New York celebrated the armistice, and as 
New York went, so went the nation. The war to end 
war had been fought and won. German militarism 
was overthrown. Who could doubt that war as an 
instrument of national policy was forever ended. The 
devil was dead, and everybody felt a particular per- 
sonal interest in his demise. 

Today, it is difficult to recall these scenes without 


a deep feeling of disillusionment. So much water has 
flowed under the bridge and so many fine hopes and 


noble aspirations have vanished into thin air. Less | 


than two decades have passed, but already the war 
clouds hang low over Europe. Already it is mor 
fashionable to speak of the next war than to talk of 
an enduring peace. One marvels that mankind has 
so quickly forgotten. 

Let it be said that war’s amazing vitality does not | 
rest upon its merits. There was a time, presumably, | 
when victorious wars paid dividends; otherwise the 
institution could scarcely have achieved its present 
vogue. Due to steadily increasing costs of operation, 
however, the war business is no longer what it was, | 
The history of a modern war, win or lose, is sure to | 
be written in red ink. 

The great vitality of war lies not in its realities but 
in its unrealities. Mankind has built up through the 
centuries a sort of martial mythology that is stil 
deeply rooted in human consciousness. So long a 
these war myths remain unchallenged, war will be 
easy and peace difficult. They helped to pave the way 
for the last world conflagration; they are still at work 
driving us in the direction of armed catastrophe. lt 
is now high time to expose these hoary precepts for 
the frauds they really are. 


The Myth of the Romantic War 


Despite the efforts of the realists, it is still all too 
easy to picture war as a great adventure, a glorious | 
crusade, a stirring competition. Let us readily admt | 
that the old-time war did have its romance. We stil 
thrill to read 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 
There is high drama in the stand of the Greeks #| 
Thermopylae and in the retreat of Xenophon’s hetot | 
“Ten Thousand.” The pulse quickens as El Cid ride | 
out against the Moor; as Roland guards unto death | 
the pass at Roncesvalles; as the Crusaders storm the | 
ramparts of the Holy City. Only yesterday, as the his | 
torian measures time, we had such stirring episod 
as Paul Revere’s Ride, the Charge of the Ligh} 
Brigade, Sheridan's Ride, and Pickett’s Last 
at Gettysburg. 


Modern invention has put an effective end to al 
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that, The modern soldier just digs in with the mud 
and cooties and blazes away at an unseen foe with 
heavy artillery, and tanks, and poison gas, and liquid 
fire. No lapse of time will ever make Marshal Foch 
a second Roland; even the embattled taxicabs of the 
Marne can scarcely rival the epic qualities of the 
“thin red line at Balaklava.” 

Modern invention has carried the machine age to 
the battlefield, and the result has been devastating. 
As a California journalist recently pointed out, one 
modern ferryboat with the San Francisco police force 
on board could have destroyed the whole Spanish 
Armada and the victorious English fleet combined. 
The Roman legions with which Julius Caesar so often 
came and saw and conquered could easily have been 
repulsed by the San Quentin guard force. One 
present-day destroyer could have sent Admiral 
Dewey’s entire squadron to the bottom within half 
an hour. Even the present Chinese air force could have 
sunk the whole British navy as it existed in 1914. 

To put it very bluntly, the machine has replaced the 
hero upon the battlefield, and with the change has 
gone the once-powerful romantic justification for 
war. It is to be feared, however, that we have not alto- 
gether kept our martial attitudes abreast of reality. 
Too many of us suffer from what the sociologist 
would call an over-developed time lag. In the days of 
$40,000,000 battleships, we are in mental com- 
munion with “Old Ironsides.” In an era of poison 
gas, we are mentally back when knighthood was in 
flower; when codes of chivalry prevailed; when wars 
were actually called off over the week end so that 
the Sabbath might not be desecrated with unchristian 
strife. In the days of the Meuse and the Argonne, 
our thinking is back with the Greeks at Thermopylae, 
with Horatius at the bridge, and with Julius Caesar 
when Gallia omnis divisa est in partes tres. This 
state of mind should be the occasion for considerable 
concern. The dinosaur, too, once suffered from an 
over-developed time lag, and today he is just another 
large animal in the past tense, much esteemed by 
collectors as a museum piece. 


The Myth of the Defensive War 
Mankind has now reached the stage of enlighten- 


ment where it is quick to condemn a war of aggres- ' 


sion, but it is still ready to condone a war of defense. 
Unfortunately, at this point there emerges the painful 
difficulty that all wars are defensive wars in the eyes 
of those who wage them. 

“As an Englishman,” says Norman Angell, “I am 
prepared to argue until all is blue that every war we 
have ever entered was a defensive war. But I am 
obliged to note that the British army seems to have 
gone into every country in the world. In fact, I think 
there is only one country in which it has not gone— 
Greenland. However, there is one country where the 


British army has never fought for about a thousand 
years against a foreign foe. That country is Britain.” 

Ask the average American, and he will tell you that 
our country has never fought an aggressive war. Nor 
will he be daunted if you point out to him that at 
least three of our wars were fought exclusively on 
foreign soil. He will explain that this merely repre- 
sents the superior foresight of our defensive wars. 

Ask the German what his army was doing in Bel- 
gium in 1914, and he will answer that it was a de- 
fensive moment to forestall the aggressions of France. 
Indeed, ask all of the thirty nations engaged in the 
World War why they were fighting, and they will 
reply with a unanimity quite unusual in international 
affairs that they were engaged in a defensive war, 
fought for the preservation of their hearths and 
homes. Probably in no fighting in history, has so 
much ground been gained as a result of purely de- 
fensive operations. 

Consider, likewise, more recent developments in 
world affairs. Japan, a few years ago, blew up her own 
railroad in Manchuria, so that she would have an 
excuse to wage a defensive war to protect Chinese soil 
against the invading Chinese. Italy, too, loudly in- 
sisted that it was fighting a “defensive war” in 
Ethiopia; in the course of which, it will be remem- 
bered, the armies of Il Duce were driven back clear 
to Addis Ababa. Whereas Alexander the Great 
yearned for more worlds to conquer, the modern 
general merely asks for a couple of good defensive 
wars. 

That is why the defensive war deserves to be in- 
cluded in our collection of martial mythology. It is 
to be feared that we will never have an enduring 
peace until the peoples of the world are prepared to 
outlaw the so-called defensive war as they are now 
inclined to prohibit the war of aggression. 


The Myth of Human Nature 


‘Human nature being what it is, man will always 
fight.” So runs the doleful chant of those who would 
bind the future in the dismal shackles of the past. 
In one sense, perhaps, this is true. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, angry men as individuals will continue 
to settle their differences out of court. That is natural 
fighting. Modern war, however, is anything but 
natural fighting. Nations are only whipped to the 
fighting pitch after long periods of propaganda, arti- 
ficially and often falsely contrived. Men go out to 
meet the enemy only after six months of cold-blooded 
preparation in a training camp. In short, the whole 
psychology of war in the modern mode is far differ- 
ent from that natural impulse which leads a man to 
double up his fist and hit an adversary on the spur 
of the moment and the chin. 

There are those who will object that we are under- 
estimating the primitive pugnacity of the human ani- 
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mal. Let these critics recall the experiences of the last 
great conflict, when mankind was much less disillu- 
sioned about war than it is today. Even then, it will 
be remembered, every government was compelled to 
put out considerable eftort to get its citizens to fight. 
Tons of propaganda, acres of posters, thousands of 
meetings, war movies, war expositions, war music, 
and war sermons were all used to stir the fighting 
blood of the belligerent peoples. Yet, after all these 
efforts, every one of the great powers found it neces- 
sary to resort to conscription in order to fill its armies. 
“Why conscription,”’ inquires a recent writer, ‘‘if men 
are so uncontrollably pugnacious that you cannot 
keep them from fighting?” 

One is tempted at this point to propose an inter- 
esting experiment. Suppose that, for just one genera- 
tion, our jingoes and propagandists leave human 
nature strictly alone to work out its own destinies. 
Perhaps we should make the startling discovery that 
human nature can be conditioned for peace as effec- 
tively as for war. After all, Canada and the United 
States have managed to live side by side for 120 years 
without flying at each others’ throats—and this in 
spite of the fact that human nature is still quite 
prevalent on both sides of the forty-ninth parallel. 


The Myth of Military Security 


There is a widespread tradition that national peace 
and national security can come only through the main- 
tenance of huge armaments. The fallacy of that tra- 
dition is written on every page of modern history. If 
armaments mean peace, how shall we account for the 
fact that the great World War broke out in 1914, 
when Europe was armed as never before in history; 
that it was the well-armed nations which launched 
that war and the unarmed nations which stayed out? 
If armaments mean security, how shall we account for 
Germany? In 1914 she had by all odds the most 
powerful army in the history of the world; a navy that 
caused the cold shivers to run up and down the 
collective spines of even the British Admiralty. There 
she stands today—poorer in man power, territory, 
wealth, natural resources, foreign trade, colonies, cul- 
ture, and the respect of the world. Germany today is 
a colossal monument to the fact that in armaments lie 
neither security nor peace. 

As a matter of cold, sober history, many a first- 
class war has grown out of a wild, unreasoning 
stampede for military or naval supremacy. Ask any 
historian, and he will tell you that militarism was one 
of the outstanding causes of the World War. Only 
twenty years before the outbreak of the conflict, Ger- 


many and Great Britain were the best of friends. 
there was even some talk of a treaty of alliance be. 
tween them. Then Germany launched her great nayg| 
building program to challenge Britain’s nayg| 
supremacy, and within ten years the two nations 
which had been traditionally friends had become the 
bitterest of rivals. 

Would anybody, even the most ardent of jingoes, 
be talking war between the United States and Japan 
if neither country had a powerful navy at its disposal? 
Or would relations be as peaceful between the United 
States and Canada if the frontier had not been dis. 


armed in 1817—if each nation had big navies | 


ploughing the Great Lakes and a string of forts every 
few miles along the frontier? 

Armaments seem to work out in a sort of vicious 
circle. Out of fear of Germany, France arms. Out of 
fear of France, England arms. Out of fear of Eng 
land, Germany arms. Out of fear of Germany, France 
arms some more. And so it goes. It is a vicious circle, 
in which rivalry engenders suspicion, and suspicion 
engenders hatred, and hatred only too often en- 
genders war. 


The Myth of the Inevitable War 


Even the most superficial observer of public affairs 
will have noticed, both in conversation and in read- 
ing, a growing disposition to regard the next war 
as a signed and settled inevitability. This is not true. 
It is as foolish to say that another world war is inevi- 
table as to say that another such conflict is impossible. 
War is never inevitable. Wars are made by men. 
Before any war is started, a man or group of men mus 
make the decision for war. 

The last world war was not inevitable. The official 
documents now available indicate that if in 1914 any 
one of the five great powers had sincerely wanted 
peace there would have been no war. It is the crown: 
ing tragedy of modern times that in that moment of 
fateful decision the statesman abdicated to the 
militarist. 

Somewhere, sometime, a crisis like that of 1914 
is going to arise. The great powers of the world will 
again stand tottering upon the brink of war. Agaif 
one man or a group of men will be called upon to at 
swer the question of peace or war. To what voice will 
they listen? To the voice of history, with its grim 


story of the cost, the futility, the growing deadlines 
of war? Or to the voice of the militarist, still wedded | 


to the outworn formula that might makes right! 
What will be the answer? I wish that I knew. For the 
fate of western civilization may depend upon the ver: 
dict. 
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News and Comment 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association and the various societies asso- 
ciated with it, held in Providence, Rhode Island, 
December 29-31, 1936 was quite successful. The 
skilful planning by the program committee, the 
many excellent papers read, and the opportunities 
for worth while discussions, together with the mild 
weather that prevailed, added to the enjoyment of 
the visitors. The National Council for the Social 
Studies held its joint session with the American His- 
torical Association, December 31, 1936. Following 
the luncheon, two addresses were presented: ‘‘Prog- 
ress in Social Studies Textbooks,”” by Howard B. 
Wilder, High School, Melrose, Massachusetts, and 
“The Spirit and Letter of Scholarship,” by Erling 
M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The theme for the afternoon meeting was “The 
Place of History in the Social Studies Curriculum.” 
Tyler Kepner, Director of Social Studies, Public 
Schools, Brookline, Mass., presented a paper, ‘‘How 
Significant Is History?’ Harold Rugg, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, spoke on the subject, 
“Has History Been Overworked?” while Julius E. 
Warren, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass., 
read a paper on ‘‘As a Superintendent Sees It.” R. O. 
Hughes presided at both meetings. 


WorLD CONFERENCE 


Several hundred American teachers are expected 
to attend the seventh world conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, which will be 
held at Tokyo, Japan, from August 2 to August 7, 
1937, Paul Monroe, president of the World Federa- 
tion and Director of the International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Monroe states: 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations is a federation of the voluntary teach- 
efs organizations of the various nations. The 
ideal of the Federation is understanding and 
goodwill among the nations through the teach- 
ers. Its immediate objective is the personal ac- 
quaintanceship of the educational leaders and 
of the rank and file of the teachers of the va- 
rious nations. Its method is codperation and 
conference. Its program is progressive educa- 
tion adapted to twentieth century conditions. 


Previous biennial meetings have been held at San 
Francisco, Edinburgh, Toronto, Geneva, Denver, 
Dublin and Oxford, England. The Conference of 


1939 may be held in New York City in connection 
with the World Fair. 

In connection with the conference various trips 
in Japan and to China, Korea, the Philippines, and 
other oriental countries are being organized and ar- 
ranged for the teachers. 


VALUES IN HIsToRY 


In the December, 1936 number of the Journal of 
the National Education Association appeared an 
article on ‘Social Wisdom from History,” by Wal- 
ter E. Myer. The writer advocates placing more em- 
phasis on the relation of the past to the present at 
every stage of study. Outside readings treating 
phases of the contemporary scene should be assigned 


in studying aspects of the past. Pupils should also ~ 


be taught to criticize and evaluate the historical 
choices and decisions of the past. The emphasis upon 
the facts of history only as accomplished facts is to 
be condemned. Pupils who gain the concept that 
certain decisions of the past were not the only choices 
that could have been made, and that the present 
generation is also making decisions and carving an 
undetermined destiny, are well on the road to the 
possession of social wisdom. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


An article which appeared in the December, 1936 
number of The Clearing House entitled ‘““Commu- 
nity Survey in Ninth Grade Social Science,”’ by Ed- 
win A. Juckett sets forth five important objectives. 
These are: (1) Training for citizenship: economic, 
social and political; (2) Value of the subject mat- 
ter; (3) Introduction to other high school social 
studies; (4) Supplement to the guidance program; 
and (5) Opportunity to investigate the community. 
Some excellent suggestions are made for the accom- 
plishment of the last objective in relating the work 
of the school and the community through a com- 
munity survey. 


FILMS ON STEEL MANUFACTURE 


Audio Productions, Inc., New York, in codpera- 
tion with the American Iron and Steel Institute has 
completed the production of an educational one-reel 
film depicting many interesting and dramatic phases 
of the manufacture of iron and steel from the raw 
materials to the finished product. The scenes were 
taken at a number of large steel plants in various 
parts of the country. A feature of the film is a sym- 
phonic score composed especially for it and recorded 
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under the composer’s direction by an orchestra made 
up of members of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

In addition to the one-reel short, Audio Produc- 
tions, Inc. has produced a two-reel film of a similar 
nature which will be made available for schools, 
clubs and other groups. This film will have a musi- 
cal score and in addition there will be a voice nar- 
rative and sound effects. It is available in both 16 
mm. and 35 mm. sizes. 

Either of the films can be obtained by writing to 
Audio Productions, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New 
York, N.Y., or to the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


NATIONAL PARK FILMS 


Ellsworth C. Dent, Director of Motion Pictures, 
Department of the Interior, announces that the fol- 
lowing National Park Service films (35-mm., silent, 
standard width) are available for loan to schools 
and to nontheatrical organizations. There is no 
charge for the films, but borrower must pay trans- 
portation charges in both directions. 


Title Reels 
Glimpses of National Parks—I (Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite, Rocky Mountains, and 


Glimpses of National Parks—II (Glacier, 
Lassen, and Sequoia) 
Grand Canyon—Doing the South Rim .., 1 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado ........, 2 
Grand Canyon—To the River and Back ., } 
Know Your National Parks (Grand Can- 
yon, Zion, and Bryce—some scenes out- 
side these parks) 
A Visit to Mesa Verde National Park ..., 2 
Looking Back Through the Ages (Mesa 
Verde) 


FILM ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


The United States Bureau of Mines and the Na 
tional Parks Service have just completed a silent 


motion picture film on the natural resources of 
Texas and Big Bend National Park. This film js | 
available for exhibition by schools and civic bodies | 
upon the payment of transportation charges from | 


the Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, | 


Pa., or the National Parks Service, Washington, 
D.C. Scenes picturing operations in the helium, pe 
troleum, and sulphur industries are interspersed _ 
with inspiring views of the Caisor Mountains and 
the Rio Grande River. 


Correspondence 


Readers are invited to send in their ideas, experi- 
ences and opinions. Questions, also, will be welcome. 


To THE EpiTor: 

The growing responsibility and opportunity fac- 
ing high school social studies teachers today is that 
of directing and cultivating pupil interest in local, 
national, and international affairs. While teachers 
and pupils in social studies classes are studying, 
analyzing, and interpreting the historic past, a 
veritable deluge of epoch-making events, discoveries 
and changes occur daily. No sooner had high school 
United States history texts incorporated within their 
covers the NRA and AAA statutes than decisions of 
the Supreme Court annulled them. The international 
scene has presented a continuous stream of shifting 
alignments, diplomatic moves, understandings, trea- 
ties made, and treaties broken, all affecting the his- 
torical record. 


How can high school pupils, eighty per cent of | 
whom drop their academic pursuits upon gradu | 
tion, maintain an interest in this fast moving pano- 
rama of events? How can relationships be made be 
tween historic daily events and the events of the | 
past which they are studying? How can a continuing | 
interest in current affairs be fostered in potential 
citizens? How can the spirit of open-mindednes, 
sustained judgment, intelligent criticism be fostered 
Finally, how can progressive history teachers a 
range a solution to such problems without expense 
to pupils and with very little change in classroom | 
procedure? 
The solutions to these vexing problems weft | 
found in the “Unit Plan of Current Events” devel | 
oped in the author’s American history classes # | 
Franklin Senior High School in Cedar Rapids, lows. | 
Before inaugurating the “Unit Plan of Curteat | 


Events” in any of our classes, the entire idea wi) 
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presented to the pupils for their approval (or disap- 

roval). Response in every case over a period of 
three years has been enthusiastic. With interest thus 
aroused and pupil responsibility established, success 
of such a program is practically assured. 

An initial move of the teacher was to list (in 
codperation with a pupil committee) the major 
problems and events of the day which were within 
the sphere of pupil capability and interest. These 
units are preferably spread over local, national, and 
international spheres. Examples of such units fol- 
lowed by past classes are listed as follows: 


Russo-Japanese Problem 
London Naval Conference 
The United States and Neutrality 
Roosevelt and Re-election 
Republicans and the Election 
Inflation 

The United States and Arms 
The AAA 

The NRA 

Supreme Court Decisions 
Constitution Issue 

Iowa Politics 

O’Connor Trial 

European Dictators 
Sanctions of League 


After such a list was compiled each of the five 
rows in each class was assigned a unit to follow and 
study by way of newspapers, weekly journals and 
monthly magazines available both in the homes and 
in the school library. This obviated the necessity of 
class subscription to expensive news magazines. It 
also enabled the pupils to acquaint themselves with 
the best magazines and publications. Then, too, it 
made for a widespread use of source material. Pu- 
pils furthermore contacted conservative and liberal 
viewpoints on the various units of current affairs. 
Radio news commentators were also followed. Thus 
the spirit of weighing in the balance, intelligent 
criticism, and open-mindedness was fostered. 

To demonstrate the spread and the quality of 


teading, let us note the sources used by four classes 
in American history: 


Magazines 


Literary Digest Nation’s Business 


Readers Digest National Geographic 
Time Outlook 

News-W eek American 

Scholastic Liberty 

Current History Review of Reviews 
Colliers Harpers 

Pathfinder Scientific American 
Nation Real America 
Fortune 
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Newspapers 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Chicago Herald & 
Cedar Rapids Tribune Examiner 


Des Moines Tribune New York Times 
Des Moines Register Christian Science Moni- 
Chicago Tribune tor 


Radio News Commentators 


Lowell Thomas WGN Reviewers 

Pearson and Allen Paul Sullivan 

Edwin C. Hill . WHO Reviewer 
Reviewer 


A pupil chairman was apes by the teacher 
for each row to lead his pupils in reporting and dis- 
cussing news items and articles pertinent to the unit 
of cutrent events assigned. The chairman kept rec- 
ords in a special notebook of the number of reports 
made by each pupil in his row. Row I was given 
the first chance on a Monday and a Friday to discuss 
its unit under the leadership of its chairman. The 
time allotted to the row was entirely optional with 
the teacher. Our experience has been that fifteen to 
thirty minutes has been sufficient for a row contain- 
ing six pupils. 

After the first row had used its allotted two days, 
the second row was called upon to present the news 
items and developments relative to its unit, with 
the appointed pupil chairman leading the discussion 
and recording the numbers of items contributed by 
the members of his row. In similar fashion the re- 
maining three rows took their respective turns. After 
having proceeded across the room in the course of 
five weeks, new units were assigned to the rows. 
However, this procedure is optional with both the 
teachers and the pupils. If a particular row desires 
to follow its unit for another period, it would not 
be wise to deny this — 

A healthy spirit of competition was maintained by 
using the entire side blackboard for the purpose of 
posting the totals of the news items given by each 
row. It is significant to point out that during the 
course of the fall semester our classes gathered and 
reported news items as follows: 


1st Period Government Class ........... 121 
2nd Period American History II Class .... 


3rd Period American History II Class ... .260 
Sth Period American History II Class ....170 
691 


Color may be added to this ‘Unit Plan of Current 
Events” by having each class suggest a distinguishing 
name for the Monday and Friday periods. Names 
such as these have been used by our classes: ““Govern- 
ment Merry-Go-Round”; ‘News Review’; ‘March 
of Time’’; “History in the Making”; ‘‘Matters of 
Moment.” 
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No greater recommendation for the merits of this 
project can be given than that by the author’s own 
pupils when the result of a ballot on the question 
“Do you approve of the Unit Plan of Current 
Events?” indicated that 98 out of 100 voted in the 
affirmative. This plan is worth a trial by all social 
studies teachers. 

Harry R. PETERSON 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Franklin Senior High School 


To THE EDITOR: 


Will you please advise me as to where I may ob. 
tain material for a ‘“‘ready made’’ dramatization of 


the Constitutional Convention of 1787? I would like | 


to use the same in connection with my eleventh grade 


classes in American history. I find it very difficult to | 


secure references on this topic in spite of its im. 
portance. 

E. A. P. 

Ithaca, New York 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


GENERAL 


Storm Over the Constitution. By Irving Brant. New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1936. Pp. 
294. $2.00. 


As the title suggests, Mr. Brant’s study is written 
in a somewhat popular vein. The purpose of the 
book is doubtless to support the constitutionality of 
the New Deal legislative program, despite the rather 
recent Supreme Court decisions. The author presents 
an able case in support of the constitutionality of such 
measures as the NIRA, the AAA, and the other re- 
cent legislative enactments. 

After reviewing the speeches and opinions of those 
who drafted the Constitution in 1787, Mr. Brant 
comes to the conclusion that many of the Fathers 
were quite liberal and that they felt the broad powers 
granted to the Federal government would eventually 
reduce the power of the states to innocuous gov- 
ernmental divisions. The dream of the Fathers 
failed, however, to materialize and the question of 
today is still State versus Federal power. ‘This doc- 
trine of State Rights—the defense of state sov- 
ereignty against the sovereignty of the nation—is 
always presented as the acme of true Americanism, 
yet, strangely enough, whenever it has been carried to 
the point of crisis it has been recognized as a menace 
to national existence” [p. 25]. “It is really a dual 
cry—State Rights and Liberty—coming not from 
the oppressed poor but from the great corporate 
interests—the oppressed and suffering rich. . . . 
Hamiltonians turned Jeffersonians, Hamiltonians 
worshiping the principles of the man they once de- 
spised and calumniated!”’ [p. 36]. 

Since the passing of John Marshall, the Supreme 
Court has, in the main, grown too conservative. ‘The 
Supreme Court exercises compulsion, but is itself 
restrained only by moral force’’ | p. 245]. Chief Jus- 


tice Hughes, when Governor of New York, is | 


Vol. XXVIII, No, 2 | 


quoted as saying, ‘“We are under a Constitution but 


the Constitution is what the judges say it is” [pp. 
245-246]. 
After surveying the record of the Supreme Court 


in nullifying Congressional measures, Mr. Brant ar- | 


rived at the conclusion that “it is almost a perfect 


record of economic and social reaction” [pp. 244 


245]. 


courts should not be interfered with by a constitu- 


The author feels, nevertheless, that the Federal | 


tional amendment or by an act of Congress. The | 
remedy is to continue to elect liberal minded men to | 


the presidency and the court will eventually become 
a liberal body. ‘‘A Supreme Court so minded has but 


to interpret the implied powers of Congress a | 


broadly as the framers saw them, to make them ade- 
quate to federal responsibilities” [p. 247 |. 


Although the book is written to counteract the | 
influence of the opposition to the Roosevelt Adminis | 
tration in charging him with the usurpation of dic | 


tatorial power and to organize support for the liberal 
legislative measures of the past four years, the author 
has produced a thought-provoking study, worthy of 


reflection. The introduction is written by Henry A. | 


Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
GEORGE D. HARMON 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Washington and His Aides-de-Camp. By Emily Stone | 


Whiteley. New York: The Macmillan Com | 


pany, 1936. Pp. 217. $2.50. 


Merely to enumerate the works dealing with ont 


phase or another of the life of George Washingtot | 
would be a task of considerable magnitude. From | 
John Marshall and David Ramsay in the opening | 
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ears of the nineteenth century to Rupert Hughes 
and John C. Fitzpatrick in the third decade of the 
twentieth, the Father of his Country has been of 
almost equal interest to historian and biographer, 

litical economist, and genealogist. Indeed, one 
would suppose that every side of his life had been 
long since subjected to detailed study. Yet this is 
true only in broad outline—many lacunae await ade- 
quate and definitive treatment. 

The work under consideration cannot be ranked 
as profound in any sense, nor unique; but may be 
justly regarded as an interesting and quite worth- 
while contribution to a little emphasized aspect of 
the history of the American Revolution. The lives 
and characters of most of Washington’s aides-de- 
camp are reasonably well known; some of them— 
as Thomas Mifflin, Alexander Hamilton, and Ed- 
mund Randolph, to cite only three—won national 
prominence; most were men of some social standing 
in their respective communities. 

The social life of the camp receives considerable 
attention—more, possibly, than it is worth. Yet such 
a treatment of the dark annals of war may serve 
a useful purpose, revealing that even in those gray 
and bitter days at Valley Forge there was such a thing 
as social life in the army. But one wonders whether 
this went the length implied in the statement that 
“informal parties made the long evenings pass very 
agreeably” (p. 64). 

Two of the aides-de-camp stand out from the 
rest in the pages of this book—Alexander Hamilton 
and Richard Varick. The former in particular is well 
appraised. The main-spring of his action—his rest- 
less desire “to perform some brilliant action” (p. 
100)—is traceable throughout the work. Washing- 
ton seemed fated to thwart his ambitious subordinate; 
a fact which is quite properly used to explain the 
ever-present latent hostility of the younger man. 
From his first contact with the commander-in-chief 
until his assumption of the secretaryship of the treas- 
uty, the career of Alexander Hamilton is traced with 
a sympathetic pen. 

Richard Varick enters the scene under tragic cir- 
cumstances. As the personal secretary of Benedict 
Amold, it was but to be expected that his entire 
career would be ruined by his chief’s treason. Such 
did not prove to be the case. Exonerated by a court 
martial, and befriended by Washington, Varick be- 
came the latter’s secretary, being entrusted with the 
keeping and copying of his papers. Varick’s trans- 
cripts of Washington’s letters are now in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Other men cross the stage—Thomas Mifflin, the 
first of Washington’s aides and the man to whom, 
in his capacity as President of Congress, the general 
ultimately resigned his commission; John Laurens, 
fager and pathetic, dying young in a skirmish in 


South Carolina; Tench Tilghman, steadfast and true 
during the vicissitudes of the entire struggle—these 
and others make fascinating reading from cover to 
cover of this little volume. 

The book is not annotated; the bibliography is 
meager in comparison with the subject; but, for all 
that, it is a clearly presented, well-written piece of 
work. 

ALBAN W. Hoopes 
The American Philosophical Society 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Consulate and the Empire: 1809-1815. Vol. II. 
By Louis Madelin. Translated from the French 
by E. F. Buckley. The National History of 
France Series. Edited by Fr. Funck-Brentano. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 
488. $5.00. 


With this volume the National History of France 
is complete. This book begins with the divorce of the 
Emperor Napoleon from his wife Josephine in 1809, 
and closes with the fall of the Empire in 1815. The 
author, Madelin, who won. the Grand Prix Gobert 
for his French Revolution has also done a good piece 
of work in the Consulate and the Empire. 

The volume is divided into three chief parts: 
First, ‘The Empire at Its Zenith,” covering a period 
from the divorce and through the birth of Napole- 
on’s son, named the “King of Rome.” Second, ‘’The 
Decline of the Empire,” taking the period from the 
pre-Russian campaign to Napoleon’s defense of the 
city of Paris. Third, “The Fall of the Empire,” be- 
ginning with the allies in Paris and concluding with 
Napoleon’s second abdication, the failure to pro- 
claim his son as Napoleon II, and the fall of the 
Empire. 

At the beginning of each chapter, there is a brief 
preview given of the content of that chapter. This 
is enticing to the reader. The marginal notes facilitate 
ready reference to any specific topic. Contrary to 
one’s first opinion, the book is not overwhelmingly 
a military account, but is a political and social history 
of the time (with less emphasis on the social). More 
than 500 books and documents are listed as sources— 
chief among them is the Correspondance de Napole- 
on and numerous Lettres besides a great number of 
biographies and books. 

The book more nearly resembles fiction than seri- 
ous history, yet it is so full of detail and facts that 
there is much history in every chapter. To the re- 
viewer, it seems at times that the author gives too 
much space to Napoleon’s domestic life in proportion 
to his public life, although that proportion is not 
a decided fault. Largely speaking, the translation 
from the French, and the literary characteristics of 
the writing are excellent; the style is vehement and 
dramatic. The book is instructive and pleasant read- 
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ing and is likened enough to fiction to make it fascin- 
ating for the general reader. The author draws upon 
his narrative ability in a way that the continuity is 
strengthened from one chapter to another. 

There are no foot notes and the bibliography is 
not critical. The sources are merely placed at the 
end of the chapters; yet the numerous quotations 
from sources show that they were ever in use. The 
index is very adequate. 

Students of French history or European history 
will consider it essential to read this volume. 

HERMAN H. LAWRENCE 
Union City High School 
Union City, Indiana 


Are American Teachers Free? An Analysis of Re- 
straints upon the Freedom of Teaching in 
American Schools. By Howard K. Beale. (Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
American Historical Association, Part XII.) 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. Pp. 
xxiv, 855. $3.50. 


This study made by a commission sponsored by the 
American Historical Association took several years to 
complete. The scope of the investigation is limited 
to teachers colleges and schools below the college 
level. In making an investigation of this kind, the 
gathering of the evidence, testing its validity, and 
the drawing of conclusions are difficult. The author 
states that the greatest problem was that of getting 
the people who knew the facts to talk. Many ad- 
ministrators were unsympathetic and many teachers 
were indifferent. Both feared that any evidence which 
they gave might imperil their positions. This in itself 
is indicative of the importance of the subject. The 
aim of the author’s researches is to present an his- 
torical picture. The formulation of a solution is left 
to the educator to determine. Many cases involving 
freedom and many facts concerning pressures upon 
teachers are enumerated. 

There are chapters on the freedom of expression 
on war problems, peace and internationalism, pa- 
triotism, politics, economic and social questions, his- 
tory, religion, and science. In each of these realms 
there are many influences which restrict the freedom 
of the teacher. The study on textbooks indicates that 
teachers are not free in their selection and that text- 
book writers must modify their books to satisfy pow- 
erful groups. Neither is the teacher free to determine 
his own pedagogical procedure and his personal con- 
duct. The author rightfully concludes that if teach- 
ers are to be free, good tenure laws must be passed 
and prejudices must be put aside in the appointment 
of teachers. Two chapters are given to show the in- 
sidious influence of pressure groups. The forces that 
destroy freedom are enumerated as lack of economic 
security, the American tradition that religious faith 


and good morals are the main objectives in teach. 


ing, race prejudice and social snobbery, American | 


conservatism, political intrigue, the regarding of the 
teacher's place as a spoil of office, and the educatogs 
themselves. Many of the influences which retard 
freedom of thought and expression lie within the 
profession itself. As ways to increase freedom, the 
author suggests greater participation in school ad- 
ministration by teachers, professional organization 
of teachers, better teacher training, education of the 
public, and progressive education. The author a. 
rives at the conclusion that if professional organiza. 
tions are to be effective, they must exclude admin- 
istrators. This is a point which is open to dispute, 


It is true that administrators frequently dominate | 


various school bodies. Nevertheless a mutual un- 
derstanding and a coéperative spirit are more likely 
to develop if the organization contains all groups 
in the school system. The need of better teacher 
training is particularly pertinent. If there is to be 
freedom there must be responsibility. The teacher 
should have a broad store of information, a critical 


attitude, a desire to know the truth, and a well de. | 


fined social philosophy. 

It is natural that the reader of a book of this type 
will disagree with some of the methods of procedure 
and conclusions. If the historical method is being 
used, there should be a wider range of the sources 
of information. Most of the evidence is furnished 


by persons and organizations of decided leanings | 


toward freedom of thought. Why is the other side 
not given a hearing? Patriotic groups and other pres- 


sure groups are not always entirely selfish. Frequent: | 
ly their motives are sincere. It would seem, also, that | 


a study of freedom should take more account of the | 
influence of traditions and prejudices. Their subtle | 
influence is often much more effective than that of | 


organized pressure groups. More space might have 


been given to restrictions on the freedom of teach | 
ers to form professional associations. The author | 
mentions the need of organizations, but he give | 
little attention to the prohibitions and barriers to | 


organization. Then one wonders whether a study of 
freedom in schools lower than college grade should 
be directed entirely by college teachers. The writer 
is rather harsh in his estimate of the public school 
teachers. He says that they are cowardly, indifferent, 


and lack a social philosophy. While there are only 


too many who merit this censure, there are many | 


teachers who have a thorough preparation and are 
efficient workers. The proportion of independent 


thinkers and brave souls among the school teachets | 


compares favorably with that of any other occup® | 


tional group. If there is a study of problems which 
have to do with the secondary and _ elementaly 
schools, the teachers of those schools should shaté 


in its direction. The book, however, is an able ptts 
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entation of facts concerning a situation which is a 
serious menace to freedom of thought. If a prime 
objective of education is to produce independent 
thoughtful citizens, the freedom of teachers is es- 
sential. 
J. IRA KREIDER 
Abington High School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


Our American Citizenship. By Clyde B. Moore. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. Pp. xv, 
495. Illustrated. $1.40. 


This textbook in American citizenship is designed 
to meet the needs of courses in Civics, economic citi- 
zenship, or community civics. It is thoroughly up- 
to-date and includes material dealing with issues of 
1936. The aim of the text is to create an understand- 
ing of the nature and purpose of government, and 
a dynamic urge for the student to contribute his best 
to the social, economic, and political life of our times. 
To achieve this aim, the material is divided into six 
parts, namely, Associated Living, Public and Private 
Property, America at Work, Purpose of Govern- 
ment, Our Government in Action, and Our National 
Budget. This production is a contribution in syn- 


Two new volumes, based on the widely used Robinson, 
Breasted, Beard: History of Europe: I. Ancient and Med- 
ieval and II]. Our Own Times... Their rich survey of 


chronizing social trends and needs with school in- 
struction, and of bridging with certain functional 
strands the gap between school and society. A thor- 
ough study of the national budget as a realistic ap- 
proach to the study of government, a presentation 
of the problem of the interrelationship between 
capital and labor, the need for codperative effort, 
and a discussion of the consumer coéperative move- 
ment, therefore, receive consideration and are em- 
phasized. It is this emphasis which adds distinction 
to this work. 

The text is psychologically sound in presentation, 
as technical terms are evaded, and basic principles 
of sociology and psychology are simplified through 
experiences and illustrations that are appropriate to 
the pupil’s need. Throughout the text are to be found 
over a hundred and forty carefully selected visual 
aids in the form of photographs and charts. These 
aids help to interpret the material and to aid in the 
application of basic principles. It is as nearly self- 
teaching as possible. At the beginning of each chap- 
ter is a series of statements setting forth as a pre- 
view the major issues of the chapter. Questions, 
problems, and topics for discussion are at the end 
of each chapter, together with suitable supplemen- 
tary reading material for pupil and teacher. 

This new-type textbook, in the humble opinion of 


HISTORY CIVILIZATION 


EARLIER AGES 
Breasted : Robinson: E. P. Smith 


Boston New York Chicago 


man’s ideas, customs, and practices through the ages gives 
boys and girls a living guide to knowledge of our times. 


Ginn and Company 
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the writer, will meet in a very creditable manner 
the needs in civics as set forth in the findings of the 
Committee on the Social Studies Curriculum, 1936, 
with the exception of ‘International Relations,” for 
which no provision has been made by the author. 
However, all other phases are discussed thoroughly, 
and all facts are related with proper association of 
events, ideas, and movements. 

This book merits wide consideration as a most 
significant contribution to the task of changing the 
approach in instruction to that of understanding the 
present activities of life, and of bridging the gap 
between the school and society. 

FRANCIS P. MCCULLOUGH 
Saint Clair High School 
Saint Clair, Pennsylvania 


Growth of the American People. By M. W. Jerne- 
gan, H. E. Carlson, and A. C. Ross. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. Re- 
vised 1936. Pp. xviii, 862, Ix. Illustrated. 
$1.96. 


This textbook, which first appeared in 1934 and 
has recently been revised, is a worthy high school 
text. 

The book contains plenty of clear, colored maps 
and many references for collateral reading at the 
end of each of the twenty-five chapters. The selected 
readings are divided into college texts, standard ac- 
counts, reference books, biographies and other lit- 
erature, and sources. At the end of each chapter are 
questions on the text, problems and thought ques- 
tions, suggested floor talks, projects, and debates, 
lists of identifications subdivided into terms, names, 
and dates to be learned, as well as map work, graphs, 
dialogues, and tables. 

The history is divided into five periods: The 
Background, Establishment, and Growth of the 
American Colonies 1492-1763, Founding and De- 
velopment of the Nation 1763-1815, The Nation 
and the Sections 1816-1861, The New Nation 1861- 
1898, and The Modern Age 1898-1935. Approxi- 
mately one hundred twenty pages are devoted to 
each of the first four periods and twice as many to 
the last and most important period. 

Each of the twenty-five chapters is called a unit, 
but the teacher who prefers units of a larger scope 
can use the periods as units, devoting one six-week 
period to each of the first four periods, and two 
six-week periods to the last division. 

Most terms are explained when used the first 
time and many cross-references are given to enable 
the student to learn the exact meaning of terms with- 
out going to other material. A teacher using the text- 
book method will find the book a valuable one. 

Most important of all is the emphasis on using 
history as a means of understanding the present. 


The purpose of the authors is to make students ) 


think. Facts will be memorized not for themselves 
but in order to understand fundamental, underlying 
principles and movements. The relation between 
facts is clear even though an enormous number js 
included. The impression gained by the reader, hoy. 
ever, is that the number of facts compared to other 
texts has been reduced. This results from groups of 
facts being parts of larger wholes. 

Another feature of the book is the inclusion of 
economic, cultural, social, and religious history—an 
inclusion which conforms to the modern conception 
of history. History is not past politics. The title of 
the book is an accurate one as the reader learns how 
the ordinary people of America lived throughout the 
various periods of history. It is more than a résumé 
of the actions of the great. Each period, except the 
last, has a chapter entitled The Development of 
American Civilization wherein the topics, economic 
development, social development, religious and 
moral development and cultural development ate 
clearly discussed. The development of civilization 
for the fourth period is included in the fifth. Other 
noteworthy topics written from our modern perspec- 
tive are The Rise of Big Business and The New Daal 
1933-36, bringing the book up-to-date. 

The work is a United States history, not an 
American history, as very little space is given to the 
early explorations and none to Spanish and French 
colonization. 

RANDOLPH J. JOUNO 
Cretin High School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Pacific Area and Its Problems: A Study Guide. 
By Donald R. Nugent and Reginald Bell. San 
Francisco: American Council, Institute of Pa 
cific Relations, 1936. Pp. 234. $1.35. 


This volume is designed to meet the needs of stu: 
dents in secondary schools and junior colleges. For 
this purpose it appears well adapted. The material 
is organized into fourteen chapters. Eleven of these 
treat of geographical divisions: China, Japan, Sino- 
Japanese relations, Manchukuo, Siberia, the Dutch 
in the Pacific, the Philippines, Hawaii, Australia, and 
New Zealand. The remaining three are devoted to 
topics of general significance: migrations in the Pa 
cific area, the struggle for markets, and armaments in 
the Pacific. Each short chapter is followed by an out: 
line which is essentially a recapitulation of the mx 
terial in the chapter in more terse form. This again 
is followed by a series of problems, going over the 
same ground in question form, though calling for ad- 
ditional material to be ferreted out by the student. 
This reiteration of the material, while perhaps 4 
rather elementary approach for courses bearing col 
lege credit, ought to have the effect of fastening 4 
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) deal in the student's mind. Each section is con- Map Work and Study Guide to Accompany Muzzey’s 
7 - Guded with a page of references and one of “special "A History of Our Country.” By M. C. Bishop, 
ss, roblems and projects.” To the whole is appended a E. K. Robinson and J. C. Walker. Boston: Ginn 
we bibliography and an appendix containing tables of and Company, 1936. Pp. 96. Maps. Paper cov- 
‘s yseful statistical data. ers. 56 cents. 
al LEONIDAS DoDSON The work is divided into units corresponding to 
her University of Pennsylvania the eight units in Muzzey’s A History of Our Coun- 
ed Philadelphia, Pennsylvania try. Each unit includes a preview, outline, map as- 
‘ as signments and provision for notebook work. One of 
of | Zhe Making of the Constitution. By Gertrude Hart- the most useful features of the book is the group of 
a man. New York: Social Science energy suggestive questions for map tests, which have been 
ion 1936. Pp. 104. Paper covers. 75 cents. Also ., phrased as to require a knowledge of the historical 
of | Teacher's Guide. Pp. 20. 25 cents. significance of places as well as of their names and 
me: This well written brochure has been planned as a ___|ocations. 
unit of work in American history which may be as 
be extensive as the ability of the class and the time at BOOK NOTES 
the | its disposal permit. The background of American The author of Meet General Grant has produced 
of _ constitutional history and law is traced back to the another lively and interesting book. In W. E. Wood- 
mic | Magna Charta and the development of Parliament. ward’s A New American History (New York: 
aa The various steps leading to the Constitution are Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1936. Pp. x, 900. $4.00), 
are | presented in a very interesting and simple manner. our history from its beginning to the Hoover ad- 
ion | Sections on launching the new government, the ministration is treated. Mr. Woodward has under- 
her changing Constitution and the American spirit con- taken to delineate “the rise and development of the 
«. _ ¢lude the story of the making of the Constitution. American nation as a continuous social process,” and 
w The Teacher's Guide includes many suggestions for has chosen for his central theme “the development 
teaching the unit, and a number of topics for individ- of ideas as expressed in personalities and events.” 
an | Ualor group research with carefully selected bibliog- In regard to the former aim, continuity does not rise 
the | @phies under each. above that found in many other works on American 
. HISTORY 
| These texts make the characters of history seem aguante Ge 
a more like the understandable people of our own + AL ISTORY 
ude. day than like legendary figures. Workbooks are also By MAGOFFIN AND DUNCALF 
ma available which enable the student to make actual MODERN HISTORY 
" use of the factual material in the texts. By CARL BECKER 
stu- 
CIVICS 
erial 
hese 
+: A new edition of this popular text which 
tc retains such outstanding features as the THE CITIZEN 
and functional presentation of government AND HIS GOVERNMENT 
d to and the stimulating sections on the stu- By LAPP AND WEAVER 
> Pa- dent’s responsibility in connection with 
work of government. In addition there are brie For further information on 
iscussions of recent developments in government, ; 
= including the passage of the Soil Conservation Act these texts write our office 
“re and the Domestic Allotment Act. nearest you. 
ad- C 
=| 2 Silver Burdett Company 
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history. The latter aim, however, has been fully 
achieved through the many colorful stories and spicy 
comment presented in all parts of the book. Unfortu- 
nately, the author writes with a strong anti-capitalist 
bias. Every opportunity is taken to strike a blow at 
the capitalistic system which, it is predicted, will not 
last much longer. The historian, of course, should 
attempt to write without bias. Mr. Woodward has 
made no pretense to do this. His facts, however, 
are accurate and his work is entertaining as well as 
instructive. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The Constitution of Our United States; Also the 
Declaration of Independence and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. Rand, McNally and Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 64 pp. Illustrated. 10 cents. 


The text of the three documents with an historical 
narrative and a list of dates. 


Presidents of Our United States. By L. A. Esler. 
Rand, McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. 10 cents. 


A full-page portrait of each President and a brief 
historical sketch of each. 


Glimpses of Our National Parks. National Park 
Service, Washington, D.C. Illustrated. Free. 


A revised. and expanded edition. This bulletin 
includes thirty-six excellent views and a map of the 
United States showing the location of the areas ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service. The ma- 
terial is of value for classes in history, geography, 
civics and nature-study. 


What Price Must We Pay for Peace? James G. Mc- 
Donald and others. The American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 10 cents. Series 2, No. 3 of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 


On Economics You Are Wrong. Alfons Goldschmidt. 
S. E. L. Publications, 40 Washington Square 
South, New York. 50 cents. 


An analysis of fundamental social economic prob- 
lems with which we are confronted today, present- 
ing an unusual viewpoint. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Foundations of Curriculum Building. By John K. 
Norton and Margaret A. Norton, Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1936. Pp. x, 598. $3.00. 


Presents a practical synthesis of research findings. 
Materials from many sources most pertinent to cur- 


riculum building of the elementary school level ag 
brought together. 


Occupational Civics. By Imogene K. Giles, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. x, 
390. Illustrated. $1.40. 


An aid in the task of guiding boys and girls ip 
their choice of a vocation, in their plan for education 
and for leisure time and in their effort to achieve high 
ideals. 


An Introduction to Teaching. By C. W. Knudsen 
and L. O. McAfee, Garden City, N.Y.: Double. 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi, 
424. $2.00. 


A textbook for use in an introductory education 
course for prospective teachers. 


Democracy and the Supreme Court. By Robert K. 
Carr. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1936. Pp. 142. $1.50. 


An analysis of the recent work of the Supreme 
Court written for the layman or average citizen. 


Current Social Problems. By William Withers, 
Agnes Snyder and C. Qualey, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xv, 302. $2.80. 


A guide to contemporary problems—economic, | 


social and political, written to help the prospective 
student of education to realize some of the actual 
issues facing the country, to indicate their relation- 


ship to actual philosophy, and to explain their inter- 


relation 


Aaron Burr in Literature. By Samuel H. Wandell 
New York: Barnes and Noble Inc., American 
Agents. Pp. xx, 302. Illustrated. $4.50. 


Books, pamphlets, periodicals, and miscellany te 
lating to Aaron Burr and his leading political com- 
temporaries, with excerpts from publications and 
bibliographical, critical and historical notes 


Stephen Foster: Youth's Golden Gleam. By Ray 
mond ‘Walters, Princeton: Princeton Univer 
sity Press, 1936. Pp. 160. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A sketch of the life and background in Cincin- 
nati, 1846-1850, of ‘America’s Troubadour.” 


Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936. By Samue 
Eliot Morison, Cambridge: Harvard Universit 
Press, 1936. Pp. 512. Illustrated. $3.50. 


Covers the entire period of the history of Harvatd 
University in one volume. 
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